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trampled under foot and manure that is 
made around the stacks and in the sheep 
house, will be a very small job to haul off to 
an adjoining field, in comparison to hauling 

Much has been written and said in your the hay to a barn or to another field to 
paper ou the winter management of sheep. | be fed. 











For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Keeping Sheep in Winter. 


I propose to add my experience to the I am decidedly in favor of shelter for 
number that have already written on that sheep. Last winter I fed about eighty ewes 
subject. in my meadow as above stated. I had in 


In the first place I will give my way of | an adjoining field an old house. I made 
preparing my hay for feeding. I generally | the way open to the meadow; I did not 
stack my hay in the meadow, building rail | force the sheep into it but left them to be 
pens four or five rails high, putting about | their own judges about going in. Cot. it 
one ton and a half to the stack. I let my would have done you good to see them 
meadows grow up from harvest until fall, | Marching out in the morning to their feed, 
without turning in any other stock upon it ; in single file, and back in the evening to 
about the first or middle of November, I shelter, from the chilling blasts of a cold 
turn in my sheep. As soon as the winter | winter night; and if the day was extremely 
weather sets in, I commence feeding a small | cold, they took up their line of march twice 
quantity of wheat bran and corn, or bran | % day back and forth. I think they did not 
and oats. By turning on to the feed in this lay out in the open air to exceed half a 
way, the sheep can have their choice — hay dozen nights during the whole wiuter, and 
or grass. In open weather they generally those nights were moderately warm. I was 
prefer the grass. If there comes a tight 5° well pleased with this arrangement in the 
snap, as we call it, they take to the hay. Spring, that I immediately put up two 
After they have eaten all the hay out of the shelters, one in the meadow — frame thirty- 
cracks and above the pen, that they can | two feet by fourteen, posts four feet high, 
reach, I raise up the corners and stick in | weatherboarded and roofed, to be used at 
the end of another rail; that leaves a large | pleasure, by the sheep as above stated. The 
crack which enables the sheep to eat in | other I built in one corner of a field, by 
about one-third of the way through the | setting up three rows of posts in the ground, 
stack. After the stack is thus eaten around, | the highest in the middle and roofed both 
I throw off the top and fill in between the | ways, and open on the east side, to be used 
rails and butt of the stack. This answers | by my ewes and young lambs of nights and 
the purpose of a rack, and the overhanging | stormy days. 
hay serving as a cover over the feeding} I always let my sheep have free access to 
rack, until the stack is pretty well fed down. | water, as I can never have my sleep to 
I find my sheep waste but very little hay in | look full and plump in the winter time with- 
this way of feeding and a good deal of time | out water. I salt about once a week, with 
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a little bran and ashes added. T never give 
my sheep raw salt, as the more greedy ones 
are likely to get too much, and too much is 
worse than not enough. I have pursued 
the above plan of feeding for the last four 
years, my loss has not been to exceed one 
per cent. in old sheep, and not more than 
six per cent. of lambs. I keep an account 
of my sheep; the increase of my flock and 
the wool makes a profit of about three 
hundred dollars a year, from 112 acres of 
land, and about twenty acres of that in 
woods, besides keeping enough other stock 
for my own use. I consider sheep the most 
profitable stock that I can raise; they give 
sure and quick returns. D. FARMER. 
Brush Run Valley, Jan.. 1861. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Keeping Sheep in Winter. 


That sheep may be wintered — and well 
too — by letting them run out upon pasture, 
I am not disposed to deny; but the question 
to be answered is: how can the largest 
number be well kept upon a given amount 
of land, and that with the greatest profit ? 
To which I reply: by shutting them up 
where they can get nothing to eat except 
what you give them. It does not follow 
because sheep prefer to run over the field 
and eat grass, that it is better for them, or 
more profitable, than hay. They will 
searcely eat their usual allowance of grain 
in open weather, if left to their own choice. 

It is not uncommon at such times to hear 
farmers complaining that their sheep are 
not eating well. Every one who has had 
any experience with this kind of stock, is 
aware that the most difficult time in the 
whole year to keep them in condition, is in| 
the spring when the grass first begins to 
grow. Why? Simply because having got 
a taste of the fresh grass they refuse any 
longer to eat any other coarse feed; and of 
this they cannot get a sufficient quantity to | 
keep them from being “Spring poor.” But | 
shut them up, and there is no difficulty | 
about their eating enough to keep them fat | 
—*“full fat” if you please. And then | 


again, not only do your sheep keep in better | and profitable. 
condition by this mode, but your pastures | Licking Co., Feb. 6th, 1861. 
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are from four to six weeks earlier in the 
spring than where they have been eat into 
the ground during the winter. This of 
itself, is-no small item in the count. 


I assume it as a fact, that all are agreed 
as to the necessity of sheds, but I must 
confess that I have never been able to pur- 
chase a kind of sheep that would regularly 
march into one of their own accord. I have 
had them foolish enough to stay out in a 
cold rain, and even let it freeze into their 
wool, with a good shed all the time in the 
the same field. 

Water! yes, all the time! 
running water. 


If possible 
I visited one of our noted 
sheep men in this section, a few days sinee, 
and while looking at a lot of lambs in one 


'of his sheds, he pointed to a trough of 
| water at the corner of the building — and 


which was kept constantly full by a spring 
from above, and remarked that he had 
watched his lambs some mornings after feed- 
ing them, and had frequently seen the same 
lamb go and drink as often as three or four 
times, at intervals of not more than twenty 
minutes. They were looking as fine as any 
lambs I ever saw, and that too with a hun- 
dred of them confined in a space of not more 
than 25 by 40 feet. 


Salt! That too all the time. Better 
none at all than large quantities at irregu- 
lar intervals. If your sheep have not been 
accustomed to it, you should commence 
gradually at first, by giving them a small 
quantity every day—say for a week. 
After which it should be kept where they 
can have free access to it, the year round, 
Some men always have a terrible time 
“tagging” their sheep in the spring, or 
worse yet, at shearing time. Others don’t. 
The first, salt occasionally — just when it is 


convenient; the latter have it always where 


the sheep can go to it whenever they choose. 
The inference is’ plain, 

Now Col., I don’t pretend to be an oracle 
in these matters, but from my own experi- 
ence and observation, I am led to believe 
the plan above indicated is both practicable 
C. 
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You know I have for many years advo- | 
cated the higher feeding of sheep and cat- | 


tle and keeping them growing iu winter as 
well as summer. No farmer cas atford to 
let his stock stand still, and what is far worse, 
let them get poorer from the first of Decem- 
ber until the first of May or later. 


Now, I will give you a case that came di- | 


rectly under my notice. A long-time friend 
of mine, who lives at a considerable distance, 
was visited by me a few years ago, when I 
looked at his wool, just then shorn. 


was surprised that any man of common 
sense would raise such light fleeces. 
asked how he could help it ; he fed them all 
the hay they would eat in winter, and it 
would not pay to feed grain to sheep. I told 
him that it would not pay to keep sheep that 


sheared such light fleeces at any rate, and | 
that, if it would not pay in the way he was | 


keeping, he had better try grain, as he could 
be no worse off. Advised him to feed straw 
and grain until April, then have good, early 


cut hay, to feed until grass, either with or | 


without a little grain; and, judging from his 
breed of sheep, I was confident that in a 
few years, by cutting so much less hay he 
could afford them far more pasture, and in 
that way get his fleeces to average from five 
to six pounds—that he would raise far more 
and better lambs, and thus make his sheep 
profitable. I left him without knowing 
whether he would take my advice or not, 
but he did take it, and gave the sheep three 
fourths of his meadows for pasture. When 
winter commenced he began feeding half a 


pound daily of buckwheat te each sheep, with | 


fresh straw three times‘a day, (wheat, oat, 
and barley straw,) until the first of Aprib; 
then gave good hay, with a very little grain. 
The first year his fleeces were inereased 
about 1} lbs. each, or from 29 and 4 Ibs. ; 
the next year they averaged 49-16 lbs., and 
this year they averaged plump 5 Ibs. But 
this is not all his gain; he raises far more 
lambs and far better onés, and he sells his 
wethers immediately aftershearing for near- 
ly or quite double what he could. formerly 
get in the autumn. 

Now let us look at the cost in keeping 
sheep in the way I recommend. In the first 
place there is the saving in the expense of 
cutting and making four months’ hay, which 
is a considerable item. Say 75 lbs. of buck- 
wheat per day for each sheep, for 150 days, 
at 40 cents per 48 Ibs., making 624 cents. 
Increase of wool, say only 2 lbs. at 46 cents, 
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| (the price he sold it for these two years,) is 
| 92 cents. Then there is the profit in more 
and better lambs, the additional price for 
the wethers, besides getting them off in June 
in place of October, and the saving of cost 
of cutting the hay. Why, I should think 
any farmer could at once see that the profit 
is immense from keeping on dried up timo- 
| thy hay and poor pastures in summer, and 
then every farmer can do this that raises 
straw and ots, barley, buckwheat or corn ; 
for either will answer the purpose, only give 
half to three fourths of a pound daily to each 
sheep. I assure you there is no way ot 
making stock of any kind pay unless fully 
| fed. When once sheep are got up in good 
condition, a little less than the above quan- 
tity daily will answer a very good purpose, 
especially if grain is high; but I have put 
the buckwheat above the average price on 
the farm; peas or oil cake meal is better 
than any grain for sheep. 

Now, Mr. Editor, there are many thou- 
sands of farmers keeping their sheep equal- 
ly as badly as my friend did a few years 
ago, who might better their circumstances 
greatly if they would only read this and be- 
lieve me. I write what I do know and 
nothing else. It makes no difference whether 
a farmer keeps 100 or 5,000 sheep; he 

ought to keep them all in the same way. 
| When I kept a flock of from 800 to 1,000, 
| I fed half a pound of oil cake meal or corn 
| daily to each sheep, even when I fed hay 
| all winter—at least always after I found out 
| by experience that that was the only true 
| and sure way to make them profitable. 
| Jonn Jounson, in Rural N. Yorker. 
| _ —=>-<- + > 


Great Congregation of Swine.—On 


| Tuesday of last week, there was the greatest 


assemblage of hogsein Corwin ever known. 

The firm of Mesrss. MeKay & Roosa bad of 
their purchase 1,247 hogs, the net average 

of which was 267 lbs., making in the aggre- 

gate 332,949, which at $6 per hundred, the 

price paid, net the handsome sum of $19,- 

976 94! Our farmers certainly ought to 

be doing well to handle so much money in. 
a day. 

But besides these, Messrs. Mills & Co. 
had the same day about enough to make the 
number 1,400 hogs. The average of the 
latter was not less than 300 lbs., or about 
$2,750 more, making a total of nearly $23,- 
000 for hogs in a single day !—Miami 
Visitor, Waynesville, Ohio. 
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THosE who shun society, are either very 
strong or very weak. 
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The return of Jonn 8. Rarey, from his | 
equestrian performances in the Old World, has | 


revived the horse taming business, in the public 
mind, and the Great Equine Conquerer is greetd 
with overflowing houses, in his horse drama 
upon the boards of his theater in New York. 
This subject carries us back in memory a dozen 
years, to when we first Knew the brothers W. 
H. and J. 8. Rarey, as quiet farmers, near this 
city. They were always handling horses, and 
occasionally gave out mysteriously, that they 
had some secret in the business, which people 
would do well to learn of them. The elder 
brother, W. H. Rarey, was rather the leader in 
this business management, but somehow the 
more lithe and wiry John 5. was the more adept 
handler of ugly horses, in which rough pastime, 
he earned a good many broken bones. 

The brothers had a little book printed, in the 
establishment where we printed the Ohio Culti- 
vator, of which the workmen and attachees of 
the office, were sworn to secrecy. 

But it was an uphill business for the adven- 
turers, and finding that a horse tamer, as well as 
a prophet, had no honor in his own country, 
John put off for Texas, and had a very fair time 
of it. He also took atrip to Canada, where fall- 
ing in with a good business agent, his star began 
to rise. Thus with acomfortable purse of money 
and a heart full of hope and trust, he stepped 


into our office one evening in the fall of 1857, , 


and said he was off for Europe that night, to 
make a strike at horse taming, among the 
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The first object to be attained, is to get 





magnates of the Old World. It was a bold push 
for Jack Rarey, but he felt it in all his bones that 
he should win. In Jan., 1858, he appeared 
before the Royal family of Great Britain at 
Windsor, and so thoroughly astonished them, 
that his course thereafter was a series of the 
most brilliant successes throughout Europe and 
the East. 

Early this winter, we again met our friend 
upon the streets of Columbus, after an absence 
of over three years. He is the same Jack Rarey, 
in form and bearing, but has taken on style most 
wonderfully. He has kept his hair wel) oiled 
and combed, and exhibits such other evidences 
of good grooming as we should expect from one 
who has spent so much time in good society. 

Seriously, John §S. Rarey has returned, a 
gentleman as well as a horse tamer, and in the 
name of all virtuous and suffering horse flesh, 
we bid him welcome home. 

The Modern Art of Horse Taming, is no 
longer a sworn secret, but it is just as much of a 
curiosity as ever, and we repeat what we have 
always said when inquired of on this subject, 
but what the tamers were fain to deny — that it 
is pretty much all in the man having horse sense: 
there are but few Rareys among those who set 


up to handle over-bad horses. Those of our 


readers who have never seen the first operations 
performed, can obtain a tolerable idea of the 
throwing process, by the following cuts, which 
though not perfectly correct, will answer as an 
| illustration : 





— 


the left fore leg strapped up so the horse will stand 


on three legs, and consequently be unable to strike or kick. ‘Lhis should be very adroitly and 
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gently accomplished. Then with the long strap on the right leg, when the horse attempts to 
rear, that foot is brought up, and the horse falls on his knees, 
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The horse once upon his knees, complete subjugation is only a question of time and patience. 
Some animals in this position will make desperate and protracted resistance, which ends in 
finally obliging them tu fall helplessly and submissively upon their side. 






When in this position the straps are immediately removed, the operator handling and fondling 
the animal, to assure him that though conquered, he is not to be abused. 


SV ie E— SAAINERD 
1D) Mp ga VWF aay — sewers xc) . 
When,the horse has lain a short time in this way, he is encouraged to lift his head to see that 
he is free, and then rise to his feet, when he can be handled, as the operator shall choose. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Morgan Horses vs. Thorough-Bred. 





I propose to state why I do not consider 
the breeding of Morgan horses, or rather 
the crossing of Morgan stallions upon com- 
mon or well bred mares, as desirable as the 
cross of the thorough-bred. 

The well informed horse critic of the N. 
Y. Tribune, writing under date of Jan. 15, 
says : 
the stock of the Connecticut River valley, 
we are more and more convinced that the 
farmers of that region, in breeding in and 
in upon the Morgan and Black Hawk stock, 
are losing sight of the essential points of a 


good horse, and will soon ruin the stock of 


that part of the country, unless they infuse 
some new blood. The best of this stock, 
such as are brought out for show at the 
great horse fairs, have, many of them, very 
diminished size, hollow backs and contracted 
feet, which give them a sort of mincing 
gait. The quick movement of the feet 
make such horses appear fast, but it does 
not carry them rapidly over the ground. 
Symmetrical as some of them are in form, 
they are not good roadsters, and are too small 
for elegant coach horses.” 


The same writer says, that northern New 


York, Vermont, New Hampshire, western | 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, where the 
pony style of Morgan horses is prevalent, 
would be benefitted millions of dollars, in a 
few years by the admixture with the pres 
ent stock of such blood as the Messenger, 


Toronto Chief, Bashaw, Jupiter, Abdallah, , 


Patchen, and others of like character. "This 


class of horses have good size and action, | 


good bones and muscles, and consequently 
speed. 


we have named, were from thirteen to four- 
teen and a half hands high, rarely fifteen 
hands, measured over the shoulders, while 
the sway of the back made them appear 
several inches lower. 

The Patchen colts, Jupiter and others at 
the last Springfield exhibition made a strong 
impression upon the breeders of the Con- 
necticut river valley, some of whom never 
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“ Having lately seen a good deal of 


The most noted herses at most of | 
the horse shows of Jate years, in the States | 
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| before had an opportunity of examining the 
fine points of thorough-breds. The great, 
yet easy strides of some of these large 
horses, was in strong contrast with the 
waddlers and paddlers of the Morgan 
breed. 

Is not the above, written by one who is 
acknowledged among horsemen to be well 
posted in regard to the horse, entitled to 
some credit, and does it not give a fair and 
true description of a majority of the Mor- 
gan stock in Ohio? Are not almost all our 
best Morgan horses brought from one of the 
above named States? Is an animal of the 
above description worthy of patronage ? 
Will it pay to raise animals not more than 
fourteen or fifteen hands high for saddle 
and harness ? 


These are questions worthy 
of the attention of all breeders ; and if like 
produce like, then our breeders may know 
what to depend upon. But I claim that the 
breeding of Morgan horses is no longer an 
experiment in Ohio. It has been tried, and 
to my mind has been a failure, and 1 think 
I can safely appeal to all candid breeders 
for confirmation of what I say. 

What will we try next? Shall we go 
back to our common horses? I think not; 
I believe in the thorough-bred or English 
race horse, if you please. Youatt says: 
“The racer is generally distinguished by 
his beautiful Arabian head, his fine and 
firmly set on neck, his oblique, lengthened 
shoulders, well bent hinder legs, his ample, 
_muscular quarters, his flat legs, rather short 

from the knee downward, although not al- 
ways so deep as they should be, and his 
long and elastic pastern.” They generally 
range from fifteen to sixteen hands high, 
anil even more, which is quite sufficient for 
all practical purposes, saddle and harness. 
I do not pretend to say that all thorough- 
breds are worthy of patronage, of course ; 
| there are a great many worthless ones, but 
this is the result of ignorance and bad treat- 
| ment, a lack of judgment in proper crosses, 
a carelessness in selecting good mares and 
the habit of breeding to stallions without 
regard to form or constitution. Many farm- 
érs, to save trouble and expense, send their 
brood mares to the nearest stallion, not con- 
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sidering it of enough importance to know 
or care about the form or breed. 
GeorGce W. Greece. 
Circleville, Feb. 1861. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator 


Roadster and Thorough Bred Horses. 


Mr. Gregg in his review of Jas. D. Ladd’s 
article on Roadster Horses, overlooked one 
or two misstatements or assertions which 
may lead those not posted on thorough bred 
Mr. Ladd says, he was 
told by a Kentucky gentleman that not more 
than one in thirty of the thorough breds 
bred in Kentucky and other Southern States 
proved respectable in two mile heats, ete. ; 
he ought to have added that the Ken- 
tucky idea of “respectable” 


horses into error. 


races, where the choice racers of nearly all 
the States are almost sure to be on hand, 
and to run thus “respectably,” the time 
must be within from three to ten seconds 
per mile (according to the state of the track, 
But Mr. 
Ladd’s idea that only one thorough bred in 


etc.,) of the best time on record. 


thirty can run thus respectably, proves noth- | 


ing against the blood horse or any quality 
that his friends claim for him, yet he makes 
the charge with as much of a flourish as 
though he had proved that not more thar 
one thorough bred in thirty could go as fast 
or endure as much as one of his own mon- 
grels. 

In the United States, where there are 
three hundred thorough breds registered in 
a year, and where in each race thorough 
bred has to contend with thoroughbred, all 
cannot be winners though all may be “ go- 
ers;” and if Mr. Ladd will consult the rec- 
ords he will find that a great majority of all 
thorough breds when in condition, go within 


ten or fifteen seconds to the mile of the dest. | wniverse cannot wash out with a sea of ink. 


Of his so-called “ breed,” can he point us to | 


one in ten or one in fifty for that matter, that 
can trot within ten or fifteen seconds of 2 m. 


19? sec., the best trotting. By consulting | 
Herbert’s “ Horses of America,” the “ Spirit | 


of the Times,” Registers, etc., we find that 


nearly all the horses that go so near the best | 
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time in trotting even, have one or more re- 
cent crosses of thorough blood. 


Mr. Ladd claims that he has a distinct 


| breed of roadster horses whose characteris- 
| tics are sure to be impressed upon their off- 


spring; for this “breed” he claims the 


-name of Messenger, and I suppose claims 


that they are decended from the thorough 
bred horse of that name. Can it be that a 
horse which he would have us to infer “ are 
generally small ewe necked, straight with- 
ered, narrow chested, long backed, drop 
tailed, spindle shanked, nerveless creatures 
that no sensible man would take as a gift,” 
though he died generations ago; can it be, 


|1 ask, that this “distinct breed” inherit 
| their virtues from their remote cross of the 


blood of this thorough bred horse ? 

We have horses in our neighborhood of 
this so-called breed of almost all shapes, 
sizes and qualities, (excepting extra speed.) 
Their pedigrees profess to reach back to old 
Messenger through no less than five removes, 
thus inheriting only one thirty-second of 
thorough blood, which small fraction is all 
they can claim to constitute them a “distinct 
breed.” If one eighth, one sixteenth, or one 
thirty-second of thorough blood makes these 
horses enough better than common stock to 
be called by some a “distinct breed,” will 
not breeding the mares having this small 
cross to the pure, unadulterated thorough 


| bred, cause their progeny to be an improve- 


ment in every particular that distinguishes 
them as good road horses? The experience 
of centuries has proved that it will. One 
would suppose from Mr. Ladd’s article that 
he had not seen the thorough breds of our 
own State even. Monarch, Bonnie Scot- 
land, Clay Trustee, Fashion and her colt, 


| Bronx, Woodpecker, Glendale, Grey Eagle, 


Hassan, etc., present an argument to those 
who have seen them, that all the men in the 


Yours truly, 


Joun H. Crrer. 
Salem, O. Jan., 1861. 
———--— oe 
Passion is a keen observer, but a wretch- 
ed reasonor. It is like the telescope, whose 
field is clearer the more contracted it is. 
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Swelled Legs in Horses. 


Swelled legs or local dropsy may arise 
from general or local plethora, from obstruc- 
tion of circulation, from difficult absorption, 
from a thin or watery condition of blood. 
In this section young horses are subject to 
external dropsy or an effusion of watery 
fluid into the interstices of the cellular mem- 
brane underneath the skin. In the spring 
and fall of the year, when the constitutional 
changes take place, we frequently find the | 
absorbent vessels inactive, the processes of | 
assimilation are disturbed and enlarged legs 
may be regarded as one of nature’s modes | 
of relief. 

Swelled legs is an inflammatory disorder ; | 
the hind legs are furthest from the source of | 
circulation. Whatever fluid collects in the | 
cellular membrane, will naturally gravitate | 
into them, consequently congestion having | 
taken place, it requires a greater amount of | 
effort to propel the blood into the veins 
against gravity than to discharge it in the 
form of* watery effusion; this accounts for 
the appearance of a serous discharge from 
the hind legs. Equalize the circulation, pro- 
mote absorption by stimulating the absorb- 
ents to take up the redundant fluid. A mild | 
doze of physic will force the bowels to re- 
ceive an excess of fluid from the system, diu- 
retics will also increase the action of the uri- 
nary organs. My favorite diuretic is nitre 
powder half ounce, pulv. resin half ounce, 
juniper berries half ounce, well mixed to- 
gether with Venice turpentine to form a ball 
and given daily until the effects of free uri- | 
nating is produced. Then give tonics to in- 
crease the force of the circulation. They | 
act primarily on the stomach, the action 
they excite in that organ, being communi- 
cated by the nerves to the rest of the sys- 
tem, they augment the animal heat, promote 
the various secretions, quicken digestion, 
and render muscular action easy and vig- 
orous. 

The tonic ball successfully used in my | 
practice is sulphate of iron two drachms, | 
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powdered gentian twodr., Jamaica ginger one 
dr., honey to form a ball, to be given daily 
for ten or twelve days. Should there be 


| much debility, add six grains powered can- 
| tharides, in alternate balls. 


There is sometimes a collection of water 
or dropsy, of other parts, in the sheath and 
under the belly in particular; this sometimes 
will supervene on swelled legs after the 
horse is deemed to be cured. It may have 
its origin in the venous circulation, which in 
the abdomen is free but weak. In colts 
grazing in the winter season on wet, poor 
land, sometimes the legs, sheath belly and 
lips, and finally the eyelids will present 
tumefaction, being soft and pitting on pres- 
sure, but not very sensitive: breath and 
excretions offensive. In my practice most 
cases have yielded to fomentations of de- 
coction of oak bark. Support the seath by 
bandages from the loins, exhibit internally 
vegetable tonics, pulv. cinchone quinine, gen- 
tian and ginger. Dose—Cinchone 4 drs., qui- 
nine 1 dr., gentian 2 drs., Jamaica ginger 1 
dr., Venice turpentine to form a ball, to be 


| given daily; the howel to be kept moder- 


ately relaxed by small doses of aloes, soft 
soap and ginger—aloes 4 drs., ginger 2 drs., 
soft soap to form a ball, to be given as often 
as the condition of the bowels require. 
T. Wess, V. S. 
Zanesville, Jan., 1861. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Reducing Scrotal Hernia.* 





By Geo. H. Dapp, V. S., of Cincinnati. 


The best method of reducing scro‘al her- 
nia in the uncastrated colt, is to cast the 


horse by means of the hobbles, and when on 


its back, the animal is to be kept in that po- 


| sition, while, by means of the hand and fin- 


gers, the bowel is kneaded back again into 
the abdominal cavity. Should the bowel 
or intestine not return readily, a tackle, 


* Hernia is from a Greek word which signifies a breach, 
from its protrusion out of its place—a rupture. When the 
hernia tumor is easily put back into the abdomen, it is 
called reducible hernia. The symptoms of a reducible 
hernia are not very violent; the horse will paw with 
his fore extremities, hangs his head, looks silently at 
his flank, and appears to suffer from constant, yet not 
very active pain; on the affected side the scrotal bag 
will appear cold. 
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double and single block with a small rope, | good blood or stock, it is better to let the 
must be affixed to a beam above the pos- | unaffected testicle remain, for, as the old 
terior part of the animal; then hook the | saying is, “blood will tell.” f 
single block into the hind hobbles, and raise — 
the posterior parts from the ground ; this | rf he Bi arm. : 
sends the contents of the abdomen forwards, | 
towards the diaphragm, and the imprisoned ——rereraa . ee 
intestine usually recedes into proper posi- | ac gaa 
tion. Should the bowel not return, after a| How He Makes it Pay, 
fair trial, the animal may be etherized ; SN a ee eee Me Eee 
while administering the ether, however, the | T have had a little experience in field op- 
patient should be released from the tackle, perations that is not very common, and feel 
and hoisted again, when in a state of zther- | disposed to speak of it. Five years ago, I 
ization ; after this the hernia is easily re- | found by keeping debt and credit with my 
duced. cropping, that I had thirty acres that did 
Should, however, the case be a bad one, | not pay me as good wages as I was paying 
in consequence of a lapse of considerable | for help; the soil loose gravel, too poor to 
time since the the period of the accident, or ‘get a good stand with clover, decided to try 
from the presence of a portion of bowel dis- manure, two miles to town, went and bar- 4 
tended with gas forming a tumor of consid- gained for all I could get, paid little for it, : 
erable magnitude, the operator must proceed | except straw for bedding, took four acres in 
to open the scrotum and tunica vaginatis, | hand for experiment, put forty heavy loads 
and should a potion of bowel present itself, on the first acre, sixty on the next, and | 
much distended with gas, the bowel may be | eighty on each of the other two; plowed i 
punctured in several places with the point | with three good horses, put all of the iron 
of a fine needle; these punctures will allow | in plow under the surface, planted corn, 











} 





the gas to escape, and the volume of the | harvested one hundred and twenty-one bush- ( 
intestine is so reduced that it usually re- | els of ears to the acre—good measure. I : 
turns, without any trouble, into its proper will add that I planted corn the same season Hi 
cavity. on two sides of this patch, treated in the : 


Having reduced the hernia, the wooden | same way, except the manure, raised fifty- 
clamps are to be placed on the spermatic | nine bushels of corn to the acre. I have 
cord and secured ; the testicle is then to be | taken four crops from this four acre piece, 
severed from the cord. since the corn, oats 63 bush. per acre, wheat 

A case may now and then occur, which | 17 do., two crops hay, two tons per acre 
precludes the possibility of a return of the | each cutting. It was settled long since, 
intestine, after the above fashion, in conse- | that a gardener near a city, could buy ma- 
quence of a thickened state of the walls of | nure and make it pay, but for common field 
the gut; in such case, we have to enlarge | culture it has been disputed. I have set- 
the inguinal ring with a probe pointed bis | tled the question for myself, and now tell 
tourie, and after the bowel has returned into | you that I have bought and hauled over 
the abdomen, castration must be performed twelve hundred loads in the last five years, 
as just described. | charged the field one dollar per load, and 

Shall we remove both testicles? 1 usually | have got my money back with the fourth 
invite the owner of the horse to decide this | crop. Of course the manure cost me no 
question ; at the same time inform him that such figure. I have kept a heavy farm 
the animal, unless a very valuable one, had | team hauling wood to town and manure : 
better be completely emasculated. The | home through the winter season, each year, 
loss of one testicle will not very seriously | and stood the jeers of older farmers than 
impair his powers as a sire of progeny;| myself. I find, as my zeal increases, I ‘ 
therefore, if the subject of this loss be of! make one-third more manure at home from 
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the same amount of stock. I haul no fire- 
fanged manure, none that has been bleached 
in the yard for months, but take it fresh for 
corn or potatoes, and follow with small grain 
nm. ¥. 


and seed down. 


Painesville, Feb., 1861. 
<> +—~< + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


About Hungarian Grass. 
The Retired ieiisher Mies His Testimony. 


It is evening, the clouds have all passed 
away, and the moon is shining brightly ; 
myself and children are all seated by the 
big log fire, which you know is the only fire 
that is cheerful—no stove for me in the 
country—we are here apparently alone, sur- 
rounded by timber, on the west we see the 
trains of the C. C. & C. Railroad as they 
pass down grade at almost lightning speed, 
which is some relief to us in our secluded 
home ; all we hear in the night is the hoot- 
ing of the owl, which to those who have al- 
ways lived in the city sounds very solemn. 


But Col., I love the country, and all that. 
God has created to make it cheerful by day | 
I do often think that if 


or lovely at night. 
there is any class of men on earth that 
should thank God, it isthe farmer. Nature 
labors for us while we are at rest, the more 
I reflect the more I thank God for his good- 
ness toward his unworthy children. 

Being a farmer now, 1 thought I would 
give you my opinion on the matter that I 


think should interest all farmers more than | 


it does at present. Last spring I sowed a 


piece of Hungarian grass, it did finely, I cut | 


and made about 18 tons of hay, I have not 
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ing that goes on four legs but likes it. You 
should have seen a turkey we had on New- 
Years’ day, I have seen many, but I never 
saw a better; he weighed about 16 lbs., his 
craw was filled with Hungarian seed, and 
no corn. There was corn for them to eat, 
' but they won’t eat it when they have Hun- 
garian stacks to goto. Our chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys are as fat as they can be, (I 
mean a butcher’s term—full fat). Why 
Col., my pigs, that came last fall would eat 
the stacks down if I would let them, the 
turkeys and chickens pull out enough to bed 
my horses all the time, and it wears as bed- 
ding better than rye straw, provided you tie 
the horses so they can’t eat it up. And 
again, Col., it is the best thing in the stable 
I ever used for a wisp; you can clean a 
horse if he is mud all over, with a single 
one. 

I am satisfied that I can make racks with 
troughs all right, and feed sheep as fat as 

'mud with it, and a small mount of bran 
each day. Forall kinds of poultry, I know 
of nothing equal to it. 

Tell the farmers to plow the ground well, 
and harrow and roll until fine as they can 
make it, then sow about the 10th or 15th of 
May, and brush it in both ways. By sow- 
ing at this time, you cut it in August, when 
the weather is hottest. It need good weather 

‘to make good hay. This grass should be 
_made as quick as possible and put up. I 
cut mine and followed the sythes and spread 
as fast as they cut; this is the way when 
heavy. You know it must be nice mowing, 
—the ground just plowed and made fine 
and level; I have a box on behind my rol- 


fed any other hay to my horses to this date ; | ler in which to put sticks and stones as I 
they like it better than any other hay, I am | cross the field, then we have them off the 
fully satisfied that it is better. You know | ground and have a fair surface. There is 
eld Pete, my noble saddle horse that you | no crop that leaves the ground so nice for 
used to select for your best lady riders in | wheat: I had some on clay lend, which I 
the city,—you ought to see him! he is as | put in wheat in the fall; it broke up free 
fat as a mole, I will ride him down some | from clods and in good order, I am sure that 
time to show you the virtue of Hungarian | to any farmer five acres of good Hungarian 
grass. I have good timothy, and my stock | is as good or better than double that many 
prefer the Hungarian, I think they are the | of oats, take one season withanother. The 


best judges of what suits them best. If I | seed is twice as good as oats, and as a gen- 


had as much timothy as I wanted, I should | eral thing will thrash more bushels per 
sow the other also. I tell you there is noth- | acre. 
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I hope the raising of it will become more 
general. I shall raise it just in proportion 
to the stock I intend to keep. If I were 
going to fat a large lot of sheep, I should 
not neglect this the most important item. 
There is no grass that produces the same 
amount of fodder, it is blades from bottom 
to top, and double the amount of seed; | 
hope there may be more sown next spring. 
Some say it is not good, neither is any 
spoiled hay good. 

Joun F. Iyams. 

In the Country, Jan. 1861. 


—= + > + > 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


War Against Thistles. 


Having noticed an inquiry in your paper | 
in relation to the extirpation of Canada| 
thistles ; for the benefit of your correspond- | 
ent and others, who may be interested, I | 


give the plan that has succeeded with me. 


I purchased the farm on which I now reside, | 


six years ago. 
purchase, I discovered a patch of thistles, 


covering an area of several rods ; I paid little | 


attention to them the first season, the next 
summer I found they had spread consider- 
ably ; I then commenced a war of extermin- 
ation upon them; we commenced by cutting 
them off some two or three inches from the 


ground, some beneath the surface, repeating | 


the process as often as they grew up, taking 
special care not to let any go to seed. Last 
summer we discovered but one solitary 
stock, it was summarily dealt with as before, 
and we think now we have them completely 
annihilated. JOHN SHIVELY. 

Centre County, Pa. 

Nore.—The inquiry of Mr. Willis and the 
reply of Mr. Sherrard, in our columns, in rela- 
tion to thistles, were directed against the com- 


mon thistle of our plain lands, more familiarly | 
called “bull thistle,” which is quite another | 
This little pest | 
has but recently gained a squatter’s footing in 
‘the north-east part of Ohio, of which we have | 


thing from the Canada thisfle. 


given sundry warnings in the few years past, and 


desire to repeat as often as opportunity occurs. | 


The Canada thistle is much the more formidable 
enemy of the two, but both may be eradicated 
by persistently keeping them trom going to 
seed.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Fencing in Stock. 


| I see by the Cultivator of Dec. 15th, that 


the convention, composed of the Ohio Board 


| of Agriculture, together with delegates from 


| county societies, which met in Columbus, 
Dec. 5th, passed the following resolution : 


| Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Convention, the Legislature of the State, 
| should pass a law rendering the owners of 
horses, hogs, sheep and cattle running at 
large, liable for all damages they may do on 
the lands of others, without regard to the 
| character of the fences inclosing such lands.” 


A recommendation coming from the 
| source that this does, ought to be carefully 
| considered by the Legislature. Such a law 
as the resolution contemplates, would obviate 
the necessity of building fences to enclose 
railroads, farms, gardens, &c.,, or on the 
line of public roads, unless the owner of the 
premises wants the fence to enclose his own 
stock. <A railroad running through a farm 
| is a nuisance now. But such a law would 
oblige the owner of a farm, through which 
a railroad passes, to enclose the railroad 
with an extra fence, under the penalty of 
not only having his stock killed, but of 
paying all damages which might be caused 
by a train being thrown from the track in 
consequence of running over his stock. 

Such I believe to be the legitimate effect 
of such a law as recommended, 

Are the people of Obio prepared to 
grant such privileges to railroad companies, 
which are perhaps, necessarily, the greatest 
monopolies in our State already? Although 
the resolution might have been “strongly 

discussed,” I think it was not very fully, or 
it would not have passed. 

| Iam glad to learn from the same report, 
that the members of the convention from 
the north-west, opposed the resolution. In 
my humble opinion they had good and 
sufficient reasons for so doing. There is 
much unoccupied land, and in some coun- 
ties large tracts, in this section of the State, 
whieh furnish good pasturage for stock 
during the spring and summer. And some 
| seasons the mast partly fattens no incon- 
| siderable portion of the hogs in this section 
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of the State. 
the vicinity of 9,000 acres of unoccupied | 
land. The pasturage of this land is worth 
at the lowest estimate, twenty-five cents per | 
acre, making $2,250. Pasture is worth | 
from one to three shillings per week, for 
caitle and horses, according to quality and 
locality ; judging from these prices I think | 
the above estimate very low. And doubt-| 
less the pasture of the vacant lands of this | 
county is worth on an average fifty cents | 
per acre. 

Now if a law is enacted and enforced | 
according to the recommendation of the | 
above resolution, it will deprive the north- | 
west of tens and even hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars worth of pasturage annually, 
without conferring anything like corres- 
ponding benefits. And although a great | 
majority of the farmers and in fact of the 
inhabitants, of this part of the State, will | 
be injuriously affected by such a law, it 
would be peculiarly oppressive upon the | 
poorer class of inhabitants. There are 
many who keep a cow or two, and perhaps 
a yoke of oxen, who could not possibly do | 
so it they were obliged to confine them 
through the summer season. While the 
more wealthy who are able to pasture their 
own stock, are also able to keep up good | 
and sufficient fences around their farms or | 
premises. 


Again, such a law would retard the settle- | 
ment of our unoccupied lands, from the fact 
that it would deprive new settlers of the | 
benefit of pasturing on vacant lands, and 
compel them to feed their teams and stock 
the whole time until their farms could be’ 
fenced and improved, which would greatly | 
increase their expenses, and have a tendency | 
to drive persons wishing to commence farms | 
on new lands, to States where they can | 
enjoy the privilege of allowing their stock | 
to run at large. ~ | 

If some portions of the State desire such | 
a law, it might perhaps be left to the voters 
of each county to adopt it or not as they | 
shall deem best, and thus nearly all be | 
suited. Such I believe is the plan adopted 
in some of the western States. 

Now Mr. Editor, my excuse for troubling | 
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In this township there is in | 
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you with the above, is that I think the 
passage of such a law as contemplated by 
the resolution of the convention, would bea 
serious injury to this section of the State, 
and that the attention of the people ought 
to be called to the bearings of the proposed 
law: moreover you have given an invitation 
to persons to write you on all possible sub- 
jects connected with agriculture. 
W. A. Scorr. 
Swanton, Lucas Co., O. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Selection and Management of Hogs. 


Your correspondant R. F. Humphrey, 
says, “ In order to raise good hogs you must 


have a good stock, if you select hogs to fat- 


ten for market, select hogs with large frames, 
thick shoulders, light hind quarters, and short 
head and legs.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I agree with Mr. H., 
concerning selecting good stock, but with 
reference to selecting a hog to fatten for 
market, | would beg to disagree with the 
gentleman. He says, “select a hog with 
thick ~houlders and with a small ham,” but 
give me a hog with a ham as large as the 
shoulder, if not a little larger, with a large 


| round chest, and short leg. 


I have been a close observer and breeder 
of hogs for the last ten years, have watched 
our hog men at the fairs, in awarding the 
premiums on hogs, and they have invari- 
ably given the premium to the hog with a 
heavy ham, and rather light shoulder. They 
say, hams are always worth more than shoul- 
ders, and to this end I have always selected 
and bred my hogs until I have a breed of 
hogs that fills the following descripiion : 

My stock of hogs are Polands, nearly 


| black, short head, and light ear, round, full 


chest, with a ham fully one-third heavier 
than the shoulder, and a thick deep middling: 
such a hog as this if well fatted, will make 
a hog at 18 months old, that will weigh from 
400 to 500 Ibs. 

My management of hogs is about on this 
plan. I have my pigs to come the first of 
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April, so that I ean graze them two sum- 
mers, and feed but one winter, as there is 
more profit in grazing than feeding. I have 
my pigs to come early, so they will be as 
old as possible when I turn them on the 
clover the first summer, as they do better. 
The last of March and the first of April, is 
a very good time for pigs to come. I feed 
my pigs under one year old, when running 
on clover, but never feed hogs over one 
year old, as I think it does them no good, 
but rather harm. 

For winter management I feed freely and 
regula:ly—the hog is like the human being, 
he wants his food regularly—and provide a 
good, warm, dry shelter to sleep under, and 
give them plenty pure water. 

My time to feed for market, is from the 
first of Setpember to the middle of Novem- 
ber, I never thought it paid to feed in cold 


weather. V. P. Gace. 
Nineveh, Ind. 
. ~~ + . 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hog Talk. 
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produced under favorable circumstances in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, or Western Pa. 
or Va? 

Is the hog that will gain the greatest 
weight from a given amount of food always 
the most profitable? Do not some kinds 
that grow fast accumulate most upon the 
least valuable parts? Is it always without 

reference to surrounding circumstances the 
best policy to feed a hog just such food and 
in just such quantities as will make him 
take on flesh most rapidly ? (this question 
at first thought may seem absurd, yet I have 
heard intelligent men answer it in the affirm- 
ative and contend stoutly for their position.) 
May not a farmer having abundance of 
| pasture, when grain is high and scarce, pro- 
duce a pound of pork at less cost upon grass 
alone than he can upon grass and grain? 
although in the former case it may require 
| much more time than in the latter ? 
| Now friends please give in your experi- 
ence, and let us stir up the pigeon roost with 
some hog talk. 
| One wHo Wants To Know. 
> + 


Will gentlemen answer the following | 
questions through the pages of this paper, | 
in reference to Suffolk, Chester White, Lei- | 


Weighing and Measuring Hay. 


I have twice tried the experiment of meas- 


cester, Liverpool, Essex, Spanish, Berkshire 
or Neapolitan hogs, or any other distinct va- 
riety with which they may have had expe- 


uring and weighing hay, and I am satisfied 
| that no certain rule can be given unless the 
quantity, quality, and depth of mow are ta- 


ken into account. One mow of hay, which 
_L tried, was a mixture of clover and timothy, 
|nearly half and half—rather coarse hay. 
The bay was 18 by 30 feet, and the hay 
What will they weigh upon ordinary keep | was 10 feet in depth. The balance of the 
at from ten to fifteen mos. old? or when full | ow above had been unoccupied. This was 


grown ? | offered to me for 10 tons, calling 8 feet 


At what do th t | . , 
Will they fatt - nin r pe avaiion | Sauare or 512 feet aton. I divided the mow 
eS See a ** | in the centre, and weighed half of it, and it 


is the proportionate weights of the different | weighed 3 tons and 1,200 lbs., being almost 
parts as usually cut? What per ct. of tried | 750 feet for a ton. The next was a mow of 
lard will they make? What per ct. when | fine hay, put in the bay green enough to 
well fattened do they loose in dressing ? Will | ™ow-burn some. The bay was filled to the 
they grow fast in mild weather upon grass | roof, and afterwards covered with oats in 


: . padi. aged . | the bundle. The posts were 14 feet, and 
without grain? Are they quiet in disposi- | the bay was 16 by 338 square. After taking 
tion, or if otherwise are they very hoggish ? out about half the depth of this mow, find- 


Are they prolific and good nurses? How | ing it very solid, we agreed to cut with the 


perience, at the same time giving any facts 
of interest which may not be strictly in an- 
swer to our questions, viz: 





many do they generally have at a litter? 
And at what age will they wean their pigs 
if left to their own choice? Are they apt 
to have black teeth or sore eyes? At what 
price per hundred lbs. can their flesh be 


hay knife in a square form and weigh, and 
both parties should abide by the rule estab- 
lished thereby. We weighed out 2000 lbs. 
and measured the square from which it was 
taken and it was 8 by 8 feet, or 512 feet for 
a ton, and I accepted the mow by that rule, 
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and I am satisfied that none but fine hay, and 
that closely pressed, will make a ton in 8 feet 
square. Ws. J. Patrons 

In Country Gentleman. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Butter Making in Orange Co. N. Y. 








If bread be the staff of life, as it has 
most emphatically been termed, butter is 
certainly one of its greatest luxuries. It is 
It 
enriches and improves many articles of food 
in the form of cake, puddings, pastry, sa- 
vory dishes and sauces, to say nothing of 
its commonest, simplest and most wholesome 
accompaniments to our table in the form of 
bread and butter. 

It is not my object to make an essay on | 
this subject, but Mr. Editor, having perused 
a few numbers of your paper, and having 
enjoyed them with such zest, I feel con- 
strained to put forth an effort to give it a 
lift. There are many methods which have 
been and may be used in extracting butter | 
from milk. Churning cream alone, by our | 
dairymen is altogether rejected. The pre- 
vailing method is to obtain the butter from | 
lobbered milk. 

In the first place, if dairymen wish to ob- 
tain the largest possible amount of milk 
from their cows, they must not be lean as 
the kine in Pharoah’s dream, but well kept | 
and milked regularly, at say six o’clock in| 
the morning and six in the afternoon. The 
milk when drawn from the cows is strained 
in tin pans which hold about twelve quarts. 
If pans are made to hold not more than 
nine quarts, with equal surface, they are | 
preferable. The milk being put in the cel- | 
lar or some cool place, where there is proper | 
ventilation, is left to arrive at proper stage | 
for churning. When the milk becomes | 


the best substitute for meat we possess. 
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into the tray for washing and salting, being 
washed in two waters so that it may be di- 
vested of the buttermilk. It is now ready 
for salting, when Ashton salt, one ounce per 
pound, is put in and thoroughly worked 


‘through the butter, then put in some cool 
| place that it may be worked several times 


through the day, observing not to draw the 


| ladle over the butter too much, as this has 


a tendency to make it oily, but to press it as 
much as possible in the process of separat- 
ing the brine from the butter. The next 
day after being churned, the butter may be 
sufficiently worked, which may be known 
when the brine is all separated from the 
butter. In this condition it is fit for pack- 


| ing in vessels or shaping in rolls for the 
| table. 


Morris W. Leg. 
Orange Oo., N. ¥., 1861. 
a oo 
A Profitable Dairy.—C. G. Rounds of 
Medina Co., gives through the Herald, a 
statement of his dairy business for the year 


| 1860 as follows: 


I have 38 acres of good pasture land, on 


| which I keep, among other stock, 12 cows. 


I commenced making cheese April 10th, and 
ended Noy. 29th. In that time I made 
7,219 Ibs. at four weeks from the press. I 
sold 7,000 pounds at 8 cents per pound, 


/amounting to $560; made and sold 282 


pounds of butter for $47.62; raised 6 calves, 
worth at 3 months old $24; disposed of 6 
calves at 3 days old, at $3.50; worth of 
whey, &c., to feed hogs, at $3 per cow, $36. 
Making a total of $671.12, being for each 
cow the sum of $55.92} 

It will be seen by the above statement, 
that the average per day was, of cheese, a 
little over 30 lbs. 12 oz. The average per 
day, for the best part of the season, was for 
each cow, 4 Ibs. 114 02. 

I reserved for the use of the family 219 
Ibs. cheese, which at 8 cents per lb. would 
be $17.54, which added to the above amount 
would make the total avails $688.64, or an 
average for each cow of $57.38. 


If any of my brother farmers can show 


lobbered, it is put in the old fashioned dash | a better statement, I will try again. 


churn, which, when reasonably worked, will 
produce butter in about one hour. 

Care should be observed not to make the | 
milk too warm; let the temperature be from 


65° to 70° Fahrenheit. It is then taken | 


a ooo - 

Ir makes us proud when our love ofa 
woman is returned; it ought to make us 
prouder still when we can love her for her- 
self alone, without the aid of any selfish re- 
flection. This is the religion of love. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator | All this is obviated by canning while hot. 
Sugar Making. | To many families who do not make on a 
—- | large scale, this need be but little expense, 


These sunshiny mornings of winter, re-| a, the cans that have been emptied through 
mind us of the sugar groves of Ohio, and | jy. winter, can be used until autumn fruits 


their hidden wealths. Sugar making forty | demand them again. Put up your best in 


years ago was as much a business in the | this way. Where large quantities are made 
spring, as planting corn; for without an | for market, the buyers must select and can 
earnest appeal to the maples, there was no | for themselves. F. D. G. 
sweetening through the year, no cookies, no eur 
sugared preserves, no doughnuts. It was | Maple Sugar in Sheet Iron Pans. 
healthful labor, and a happy time for all was | , 
sugar making. Girls and boys joined inthe; A Michigan correspondent of the Scien- 
sport, there was so much cheerful exhilir- | tific American gives a description of the 
ating life in it; we never called it toil. manner of setting the pans, arches, ete. The 
ogi urches are built long and wide enough to 
It is time now to prepare for it; clean up | take two pans, setting one on each end; the 
your tubs if old ones, and set your cooper bottom of the arch is six inches higher at 
at work if you need new; troughs are only , the back end than at the front, to give chim- 
endurable when you can’t do better. If | "°Y draft as high as neesasary, ony from. six, 
bistiees-en Weie-dee Gaeey disks edeistedi Oa feet. The most durable and cheap- 
P , 


: : ; est built arches are made by digging a trench 
them out in the first light rain to prevent | of sufficient width and about one foot deep 


leaking; if they are musty, as such things | at the front end, and fill that with small 
are apt to be, throw a handful of wood | poles and brush to a proper height—about 
ashes in each; it will soon sweeten them | ighteen inches above the level of the ground 
See that all your kettles are clear of rust, _and then build the sides and back end of the 


‘ ’ é /arch up with stiff clay mortar, pounding it 
and your spiles in order. If these little | gown pe ge akon the’ ides 
things are to be done after the day of sun-| about eight or twelve inches thick, and from 
shine comes, your chance perhaps is lost, | eighteen to twenty inches high, and level on 
and the two or three days of the first flow | the top, which must be wide enough to let 
are often the very best of the season. the. pans rest on about two or three inches ; 

“pre fei deeb Wee na ae _ the chimney is made of anything convenient. 
© ready OF & good Sugar ay, a8 the | Such arches last better than any other when 
housekeeper calls it, will be upon you, and | wel| protected from the weather. Four 
gone, before you are wide awake. such pans, so set, with one other in the 
Develop the resources: of the country in | same style, set in the same way, to sugar 
this line, and let us see what can be done ff in, will boil the sap from 1,000 trees. 
toward supplying the demand of buckwheat | Another and cheaper way to make pans 
cakes. Good maple molasses is as desirable | '* to take a sheet of iron ten or twelve feet 
4 Ae . | long, as wide as can be got, and two pieces 
a Inxury. in most families — atrawberr '€S | of plank one foot shorter than the iron, and 
and cream, and families in cities would eut them square at each end; plane them 
gladly give a paying price for a good article. on the inner side, and nail the edges of the 
But the common method of stirring off in | iron to one edge of each piece or side six 
cakes, is not the best way of preserving - it | inches wide ; then turn the ends up, and 
Maple mol well made and put up in nail a cleat on the inside at the top at each 


: . end to nail the upper edge of the iron to. 
cans right from the kettle, and hermetrically | Sometimes we get the tinsmith to rivet two 


sealed, as you would can and seal fruits, | sheets together, making a bottom six feet 
will keep as fresh as when first boiled from | long and four feet wide, and use the wooden 
the sap, and this is decidedly the best plan | sides ; the sides do not burn away, and these 
for keeping, as when made in cakes, if ex- | P#"* last. nearly as well as those made 


posed to the air, it will lose somewhat of | snare of iron; they cost about half as 


the peculiarly delightful flavor for which it) We sugar off 200 or 300 Ibs. of sugar at 
is so prized, and is often injured -by insects. | a timte.in such a pan. It requires some 
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practice to use a pan for sugaring off; but, | 
with the handles to lift it by, it can be got | 
off the fire before it burns. Our best sugar | 
makers generally skim and settle their sirup | 
to cleanse it, rather than use any of the | 
cleansing substances ; our premium sugar | 
is all made in this way. 

Nors.—A very intelligent farmer told us last | 
spring, that Cook’s Sugar Evaporator was the | 
best thing for making maple sugar in, he had | 
ever seen.— Ep. 


> + > = 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Cotton in American Egypt. 


A paragraph has been going the round of | 
the papers for some time past, bearing the | 
above caption, and as these is some inquiry | 
upon the subject, perhaps a few words from | 
one who has been there and knows, may be | 
interesting to the readers of Field Notes. 
Very many of the inhabitants of the 
counties of Illinois, as far north as | 
were originally from the cotton | 
States, especially from Tnnessee. | 
Jackson is fifty miles above Cairo. I have | 


seen hundreds of the farmer’s wives of this | 


southern 
Jackson, 
growing 


region, dressed in cotton of their own rais- 
ing, spinning and weaving. The women 
come in to market their garden vegetables, | 
or bring in berries in the summer, or nuts 
in the autumn, and they speak of their 
cotton, as something they “set a heap by,” 
and often tell you of their raising a “right 
smart chance ;” but as it is claimed as exclu- 
sively women’s work to raise the cotton, 
only a smail spot of the garden usually is | 
appropriated to its cultivation. 

One widow woman who had raised cotton, | 
on the banks of the Mississippi below New | 
Orleans, showed me with great pride, her | 
blue and white check cotton dress, all the 
work of her own hands, and declared that 
she had raised just as pretty cotton “as ever 
grew out-doors,” on her farm in Jackson 
County, fifty-seven miles above Cairo, and 
affirmed she had not missed a year for a 
long time till the summer of 1860, when 
the neighbor’s hogs broke through her 
garden fence and destroyed it when too 
late to plant more. She was full of lament- 
ation over the loss to herself and children. 
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I asked some of these women why they 
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yyw 
did not plant more cotton; the reply was— 
“Its mighty hard work without niggers ; 
our men-folks rather plant corn ‘case that 
needs mighty little taking care on — kind a 
grows itself like.” That cotton has been 
for the last fifty years raised, not only in 
Paulaski, but in Williamson, Union, Jack- 





/son, Massac, Alexander, Pope, Gallatin, &c., 


I think is a certainty, to what extent and 


| with what profit, to the growers, I dare not 
| affirm. 


But if good cotton that can be 
made into garments can be raised almost 
every year on a rood square of ground why 
not on fifty acres? And suppose it now 
and then fail, do not the corn and wheat, 
oats and grass do the same thing? 

I have seen cotton raised in Ohio, near 
Marietta, in Washington Co., so that its 
bolls were picked and used, but it was 
dwarfed, and gave no promise of successful 
F. D. G. 
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Cure for Rheumatism.— Bathe the parts 
affected in water in which potatoes with 
their skins on have been boiled as hot as 
can be borne, just before going to bed. By 
the next morning the pain will be very much 
relieved if not removed. One application 
of this simple remedy has cured the most 
obstinate rheumatic pains. 

—_——-- o-oo 

A sHorT that hits is better than a broadside 

that misses. 
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Ohio Pomological Society. 








MEETING AT CINCINNATI, JAN. 16, 1861. 


ON TRAINING AND PRUNING TREES— | 


BORERS, ETC. 


Mr. Riley said the common mode fo 
training fruit trees, in the nursery, was | 
very defective in its adaptation to this cli- 
mate, and was the chief cause of the dis- | 
eased condition of most of our orchards. | 
All fruit trees in this climate should be | 
allowed to form branches from near the‘ 
ground, so as to shade the trunks from the | 
hot sun. This was the natural form of | 
trees when not crowded. He believes that | 
that apple tree borer seldom if ever attacks | 
trees that are in a healthy and growing 
state, but the sun scorches the bark and vi- | 
tiates the sap, then disease and insects fol- 
low. He had never seen low-branched | 
apple trees injured by sun-scald or borers. 

Dr. Petticolas went even farther than | 
Mr. Riley. He would have the trees form | 


branches quite from the ground—the lower | 


| of their customers. 


| been urging the people to choose low-head- 





incided with what had been said in favor of 
low-headed trees, for the gestern climate. 
Mr. Bateham said it should be borne in 
mind that the apple-borer of the Eastern 
States and of the books—Saperda bivitata, 


_is not the same as that with which we have 
| to do, in central and southern Ohio. 
| insect is a species of Buprestis, and from 


Our 


what he hal seen of its operations, as well 
as from what he knew of the habits of other 
species of this genus of insects, he did not 


| think it was its habit to attack healthy and 
| growing wood; but wherever the bark is dis- 


eased, or where the growth of the tree is 


| stopped, as by transplanting, and in very 
dry seasons, this insect is ready to com- 
|mence the work of destruction. 
| ence to the practice of nurserymen, he said 


In refer- 


they were governed by the supposed wishes 


He had for years past 


ed trees in preference to tall ones, but he 
had found it thus far an up hill business; 
and he had suffered much pecuniary loss by 
training a majority of the trees in his nur- 
sery to branch lower than to suit the tastes 
of a majority of purchasers. Hence we 
must instruct the people, before we can ex- 
pect to reform the practice of nurserymen. 

Mr. Geo. Catt of Cheviot, O., said he 
was in favor of low trees, but he thought 
discrimination should be used in reference 
to the habits of different varieties of fruit; 
some kinds, as the Bellflower, of a pendu- 
lous habit requiring a taller stem than such 
as Benoni of an upright growth. He did 
not think it was the natural habit of the 
borer to deposit its eggs in perfectly healthy 
bark. 


Mr. Millikin said it was the cupidity of 





the better; he had seen much injury result | farmers that led them to choose tall trees 


from having trees with five or six feet of | for an orchard, in order that they could 
naked stem ; it is impossible to form healthy | aise a crop of grass or grain beneath the 


orchards with such trees in this climate. trees; but in the end they only cheated 
Dr. Warder was in favor of trees with | themselves. He once was so unwise as to 
low heads; but he believed the borer some- | buy and set out one hundred and fifty apple 
times attacked healthy and well-formed trees, 
especially the first season after transplanting, 


when the growth was checked. 
Mr. Loomis had never seen healthy, 
thrifty trees injured by borers; and he co- 


trees of the tall form, and now all are dead 
or diseased from the borers and sun scorch- 
ing. 

Mr. Stoms dissented from the opinion that 
healthy trees are never attacked by the 
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borer; but he was decidedly in favor of | rest by such kinds as Wilson’s Albany and 
low- headed trees, gpcuring protection of the Triomph de Gand. 
trunks from hot sun, and greatly reducing Mr. Stoms said Wilson’s Albany was not 
the liability to injury by the borer. He the variety that he would prefer for his 
thought the eggs of this insect required ex- own use —the flavor was not quite to his 
posure to the hot sun to hatch them, and this | taste; but in the present state of his knowl- 
might be the reason why trees with shaded edge he would give this the preference over 
trunks were exempt. He did not think all others for extensive market culture. His 
nurserymen were bound to furnish brains brother-in-law was intending to plant twenty 
as well as trees to their customers; but this acres the coming spring, mostly of this va- 
and all similar societies ought to give it riety, on the Kentucky side of the Ohio, 
forth on all occasions that low-headed trees He preferred new land, rather hilly than 
alone are of any value for planting in the flat, the soil of a yellowish color, white oak 
South-west; and that no stock of any kind timber predominating. Sets the plants in 
should be allowed to run in a young or- rows about three feet apart, and the plants 
chard. about a foot apart in the rows, and keeps 
Mr. Riley said the same principles ap- the ground clear of weeds by horse and 
plied to forest trees, if left when young, hand labor. April is the best month for 
with their naked trunks exposed to the sun setting the plants in this climate. 
and wind, they generally soon perished with, Mr. Knox complimented the Cincinnat- 
borers or other disease. ians on the reputation they had acquired for 
Mr. Kenyon of Adams county, Ohio, said the successful culture of grapes and straw- 
he had found much benefit result from wash- berries. He could not assume to impart in- 
ing the stems of young trees with soap-suds struction to them on these topics, but hav- 
or lye—one pound of potash to a gallon of img experimented pretty extensively with 
water is not too strong; it promoted growth the strawberry he was willing to give the 
and prevented attacks of borers. result of these experiments — especially as 
Several gentlemen spoke of the advan- his mode of culture was essentially different 
tage of hilling up the earth or placing a cone from that practised around Cincinnati. 
of tan bark, etc., around the trunks of peach He has now about Shy acres vse gee 
trees to prevent the attacks of the grub. berries. The land somewhat hilly, soil 
Dr. Warder alluded to the old practice of Cig ty loam, Bat aot -— He onre a 
atin ds weelia bs té6es thitawh chine ground by deep plowing and subsoiling, 
pmaang young peac e y . . 
cxeeks,| Which ‘were. afterwards ‘filled with then harrowing smooth. Sets the plants in 
rows 2} feet apart, and 10 to 15 inches 
sand, for the same purpose. | ; : 
|apart in the rows—the larger. growing 
| Sorts wider apart than the others. Keep 
| the ground entirely free of weeds by run- 
Taurspar Evenine.—Dr. Warder | ping a small cultivator frequently between 
opened the discussion, by saying he knew the rows; also keeps the plants clear of 
very little about strawberries. He came | | runners by pinching them off by hand as 
here to gain instruction from such experts | often as they appear during the entire 
in this department of horticulture as his | season. In the autumn he covers the rows 
friend Stoms of Cin., and especially from | | lightly with long straw, taking it off in the 
Mr. Knox of Pittsburgh, whom he styled | | spring, and laying it under the sides of the 
the Strawberry King. He referred to the | plants to keep the fruit clean; then remov- 
change of opinion that had taken place |ing it from the ground. The removal of 
within a year or two past, in regard to the | all runners constitutes the peculiar feature 
question whether hemaphrodite varieties | in his mode of culture; and in reply to an 
could he sufficiently produetive for profitable | inquiry as to the cost of labor, he said the 
market culture. That question was put to! work was performed by women and boys, 
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still the expense was much greater than 
where the runners were allowed to grow: 
He estimated the annual cost of cultivating 
and picking the fruit, at $200 per acre, but 


he contended that although the expense | 


might be more than doubled by his method 
the profits were still greater. If he spends 
$200 per acre and another man $50, anc 
he gets five times as much fruit as the other 
man, he made the most money. 
of fruit by his method was almost incred- 
ible. The average he estimated at 300 
bushels per acre; some varieties gave the 
past season as high as 600 bushels. 

When asked how many years his beds 
would continue to yield well without renew- 


al, he said he could see no deterioration in 
5 or 6 years, and he believed they would | 


continue good for 8 or 10 years. Mr. Har- 
rison of Philadelphia told him his beds had 
done well for 10 years cultivated in same 
manner. 

Mr. Frost of Rochester, N. Y., said he 
did not cultivate strawberries for the fruit, 
only for the plants. Triumph de Gand was 


more in demand at this time than any other | 


variety. Dr. Taylor and Mr. Bateham co- 
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| Sprouts. Plants never injure by the winter, 
_and crop never failed,except from the June 
| frost in 1859. 
GENERAL BUSINESS. 
| On motion of Mr. Bateham the commit- 
|tee ad interim was instructed to prepare 
| lists of fruits for the different sections of 
Ohio in accordance with the request of the 
| American Pomological Society. 
| (That committee consists of Dr. E. Tay- 
lor, Pres’t, M. B. Bateham, Sec’y, Chas. 
Carpenter, T. S. Humrickhouse, Dr. J. A. 
| Warder, S. B. Marshall and J. H. Miller.) 
| On motion of Dr. Warder, James Edger- 
ton was added to the committee for the above 
| purpose. 
On motion of Mr. Bateham, it was 
Resolved, That this Society request the 
Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
| riculture to adopt such rules for the exhibi- 
tion of fruits at the State fairs as will se- 
| cure as far as possible the correct labelling 
of the varieties exhibited, and so distinctly 
/as to be easily read by spectators without 
handling the specimens. 
| In offering this resolution Mr. B. said, he 
| Was sure that all present who had attended 


incided with what had been said in praise of | our State fair would concur in its adoption. 


this variety. Several persons expressed 
doubts as to whether it would pay to expend 
as much labor in preventing runners as Mr. 
Knox’s system required, on a large scale, 
where land is cheap and labor dear; but all 
agreed that the experiment ought to be fair- 
ly tried and results carefully noted. It was 


no doubt the best method of culture for | 


amateur gardens. 
THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 

Mr. Knox said he had 10 acres of these 
plants which had borne 8 to 5 crops, and 
with him they produce enormously, the fruit 
of excellent quality when ripe ; but the rep- 
utation of this fruit had been injured by 
using it as soon as it became black, whereas 


it was not fully ripe till several days after- | 


wards, or when it is just ready to drop from 
the stems. He sets the plants in rows 5 or 
6 feet apart each way; uses no stakes; 
pinches off the tops of the shoots when 
growing too strong and digs out surplus 


| He was happy to be able to assure the Socie- 
\ty that the Secretary of the State Board 
| had manifested a lively interest in the ob- 
jects of this Society ; and he had offered to 
publish a report of our proceedings in the 
| annual volume of the transactions of the 
| State Board. 

On motion of Dr. Warder it was 

Resolved, That in view of our desire to 
establish a correct synonyme of fruits and to 
recommend the planting of the best varie- 
ties, we feel called upon to denounce the 
practice of certain tree dealers who take 
the liberty of changing the labels after pur- 
chasing trees at the nurseries, and thus 
causing interminable confusion in the orch- 
ards of those to whom such trees are sold ; 
and we therefore caution the public against 
purchasing trees of any persons who are not 
known as deserving of confidence. 

A list of the fruits exhibited is unavoid- 
ably omitted for want of space. 

M. B. Barenam, Sec’y. 
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| difficulties no longer stand in the way, and 
the most humble home may now be cheaply 
adorned by these beautiful gifts of nature. 
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If Evergreens are properly managed 
while in the nursery, and carefully handled 
| afterwards, the risk in removing is not 
greater than with apple or other deciduous 
trees. Prices too have been greatly re- 


duced within a few years. 


We propose to offer a few suggestions in 
relation to planting and care, reserving a 
| description of varieties for another number. 

With evergreens, as with apple and all 
other trees, young plants bear removal with 
/most safety. We would choose young and 
thrifty plants of medium or small size, (2 
to 4 ft.) The removal of such fromthe nur- 
sery will be attended with little or no risk. 
| Packing and freight will be much less than 





EUROPEAN LARCH. bi : . , 
es ae | for larger size ; besides, you will generally 


For the Ohio Cultivator. | be able to secure better form. If, however, 


Evergreens. | size for immediate effect is desired, and ex- 


How, with a reasonable expenditure of | pense is not particularly regarded, larger 
time, labor and money, may an air of re-| trees, say 4 to 6 or 8 feet, may be safely 
finement and taste be given the lawns and | removed, being careful in either case to per- 


door-yards of our rural homes ? | fectly protect the roots from exposure to 





| 
| 





Perhaps no way with more trifling outlay | 
in these respects, than by the judicious | 
planting of Evergreens. 

The bare brown boughs which meet our 





eyes full half the year, may, by the ming- 


ling of their thick dark green or light feath- | 
ery foliage, be relieved of somberness ; and | 
these brighteners of the winter landscape | 
give a beauty and picturesqueness not oth- | 
erwise attainable. Winter without Ever- | 
greens, is like summer without flowers. | 
The almost entire absence of native Ev- | 
ergreens, is among the noticeable things in 
traveling through Ohio at this season of the | 
year. Observing the beautiful effect pro- 
duced by Evergreens in some of the cities 
and villages where we tarried during seve- 
ral recent visits to your State, in contrast | 
with others where their culture has been | 
entirely neglected, has led to this article. 
Evergreens were formerly difficult to pro- 


cure, and were expensive, too, and their 





planting attended with much risk. These 


sun or air. When practicable, retain a 
portion of soil about the roots; otherwise 
supply its place with damp moss. 

Prepare the soil for planting by pulver- 
izing deeply. If not already rich, thor- 
oughly incorporate a portion of old decom- 
posed manure. Spread the roots in their 
natural form, and fill in with fine soil, bring- 
ing it in contact with every fiber, for which 
purpose we have found no implement so 


| useful as the hands. Just before all is fin- 


ished, unless the soil is quite moist, pour a 
pail of water around the roots; when this 
has well settled, fill up level with earth, and 
gently press with the foot. 

Mulch immediately with 3 or four inches 
of litter or decayed chips from the wood 
pile, mixed with old manure, over a circle 
of 4 or 5 feet in diameter. No further at- 
tention will be necessary, except in seasons 
of extreme drouth, in which case an occa- 
sional watering may be advantageous. This 
should be very thoroughly done by remov- 
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ing the mulch and surface soil, and drench- , of a distinguished horticulturist near Mil- 
ing, then return the dry earth, and mulch. | waukee. A Norway Spruce about which 
Watering of newly planted trees as usually | the grass was permitted to grow, had scarce- 
done—a few quarts poured on the surface | ly increased a foot in height in five years, 
around the trees—does more harm than good. | While others well cared for made a growth 

Grass and weeds must not be suffered to of several feet in one year. We might note 
grow near them; for, although Evergreens | similar instances observed in Columbus. 
may live neglected in sod, their growth will| |The lawn looks so pretty grassed up to 
be but inconsiderable. | the very trees that ignorant or forgetful of 

The same degree of attention bestowed | the consequences it is I fear too often en- 
upon a Norway Spruce or Scotel. Pine | couraged to grow, to the great detriment of 
that every farmer regards as absol'tely in- | the tree. 
dispensable to insure a corn crop, will give | Removals from the forest are alway : wg 
a growth of four feet per annum, after once | tended with risk, and generally result in dis- 
ald etabititied | appointment to the planter. 

A bleak location where the wind sweeps | che et eee ee ee 
with unresisted fury, may by a belt of firs, | ane , rer Praga cenit 
pines or cedars be tempered several degrees, | _s “ ay soos ae wy ae ae 
so as to make a more comfortable abiding | remain longer than two or three years with- 
place and allow of the culture of trees, shrubs | Out DERiy ggme Wenepeented or rest runes, 
and plants otherwise impossible | a fine system of roots is thereby secured and 

- ” | . ‘ . *. ~ . - 

Among the varieties valuable for screens | risk . Gael pluating almost cutively t0- 

. . | moved. 
erry rae ae Sp ae cae | The beauty of an evergreen is much en 
= we rig oe ~~ — ness. a" | hanced by a well developed and symetrical 
mitting so readily to the knife and shears | 


th of branche: the d. Th 
that they may be easily modelled to any| S| 0 anes Deak 6 Broun e 


& | lower branches should not be removed or 
form suiting the taste or fancy of the | 


| shortened, as is sometimes done, but encour- 
planter. | aged to grow, the upper branches may be 
The Spruces and Arbor Vite like moist- | 


| shortened if ssary. Nurs 
ure though they will do well in dry soils if|) a. + ea 


| late the price of their evergr lants ae 
rich and deeply worked, and the surface of- | 2 P : abet trong: 


: . ‘ cording to form rather than to height alone, 
a stirred and mulched until well establish- | charging more: for = canal, well fornished 
ed. 


| plant than for a much taller one deficient in 
| lower branches. 


7 7 | A brief description of some of the lead- 
Knowing the importance of good and) ing varieties will assist the purchaser in his 


thorough culture, and how frequently it is |. ictions, 


neglected we venture again to urge the ad-| yy, Norway Spruce is one of the most 
vantage of a loose and mellow surface €x-| desirable of all evergreens. From the 
tending a foot or two beyond the branches | smallest plant to the full grown tree in win- 


kept entirely free from grass and weeds. ‘ter or summer, it is always beautiful. It 


In Wisconsin, some fancy this culture with | transplants easily, grows rapidly, and is per- 
the rapid growth ensuing, would render the | fectly hardy. 
trees too susceptible to the severities of the | Hemlock Spruce, not excelled by any 
climate. I have never met with an instance | other in graceful beauty, but so difficult to 
of injury from such care, but many where | transplant that it will always be scarce and 
the stunted condition of the leaves and shoots | high in the nurseries. Succeeds best in a 
gave ample evidence in this respect. 


Pines and Junipers are more especially 
adapted to dry soils. 


' sandy soil. 
A striking example in illustration was ob-| Balsam Fir (American Silver Fir), a 
served but a few days since in the grounds very beautiful tree while young, and per- 
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haps as largely planted as any other, is har- 
dy, transplants easily and readily adapts it- | 
self to most soils and localities, of rapid | 
growth ; as it attains age, however, it is apt | 
to loose its lower branches. 

Black Spruce, resembles the Norway, fol- | 
iage darker, growth slower, a very compact 
handsome tree. 


Austrian Pine, a general favorite among | 
the pines; a strong growing, handsome | 
spreading tree, perfectly hardy, leaves long | 
deep green. | 


Scotch Pine, also a rapid grower, foliage 
shorter and lighter green than preceeding, 
more upright, hardy, and transplants easily, | 
readily adapting itself to most soils. 

Weymouth or White Pine, one of the most | 
desirable of our American evergreens, at- | 
tains a large size, becoming more beautiful 
with age. The long, delicate, silvery green | 
foliage of the White Pine, preserves its | 
beauty unimpared through winter, forming 
a pleasing contrast with most other varieties | 
more or less browned by severe cold. It | 
does best in a sandy soil, though it will quite | 
readily become adapted to a great variety 
of soils. 
Red Cedar, well known native, varies | 
much in habit of growth and color of foli- 
age; quite pretty in a collection, does best 
in a light rich soil, though readily adapting 
itself to most localities, is much improved 
by good culture and free use of the knife | 
and shears; foliage turns brown in winter, 
affording a pleasing contrast among the light- 
er greens, makes a fine hedge. 


Pyramidal Juniper, a neat and pretty 
shrub, very upright in habit, of a light sil- | 
very green, feathery foliage, does well in all 
soils. 

Savin, a low trailing, spreading shrub, | 
dark green foliage, quite pretty in a collec- | 
tion. 

American Arbor Vite, well known, fine | 
erect tree of small size, with flat foliage, | 
hardy, does well everywhere, excellent for 
hedges and screens. 
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though it does best when shaded from win- 
ter sun. 
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Siberian Arbor Vite, still more compact 
than either of others, a very beautiful pyra- 
midal tree, perfectly hardy, and must be- 
come a favorite wherever known, this varie- 
ty is comparatively new and scarce yet. 

Tartarian Arbor Vite, a variety of the 
Chinese, resembling the American but more 
compact. The foliage of all the Arbor Vi- 
tees turn dark in winter. 

Mahonia Aquifilia (Ashberry), a very 
beautiful shrub with prickly purplish leaves 
and clusters of bright yellow flowers in 
spring, does well in the shade, though other- 
wise hardy, the foliage is apt to be injured 
in winter if exposed to the sun. 

Box, the tree box is a beautiful shrub or 
small tree, does best when shaded from win- 
ter sun. The dwarf variety is the well 
known sort for edging of borders, very neat 
and pretty. 

There are still a number of fine ever- 
greens on the list of half hardy and un- 
proven sorts which may succeed in Ohio, but 
they are not yet well tested. As our article 
is already quite long we leave them in the 
hands of the nurserymen and amateur plant- 
ers for a year or two longer, and conclude 
with the 

European Larch, though a deciduous tree 


| this greatly resembles an evergreen when 


in its summer dress, and enters largely in 
ornamental planting. We shall venture to 


| give it a passing notice in this connection. 
| It is a rapid grower, suits a thin, poor soil, 
| better than most other trees. 


Its buds ex- 


| pand early and its leaves remain late in au- 


tumn. When suffered to retain its lower 
branches it forms a perfect and beautiful 
pyramid, scarcely less attractive in winter 


than summer, for even when divested of 


foliage, its light silvery branches and droop- 
| ing twigs are an object of admiration. 


A. G. Hanrorp. 
Waukesha, Wis., 1861. 


+ oe 


Crawford County.—To-day, Feb. 14th, 


Chinese Arbor Vite, more compact than | the blue-birds are here singing. Wheat 
preceeding, foliage finer and more delicate | looks very poorly, and is badly frosted. 


lighter green, hardy in vicinity of Columbus | 


Stock looks well, especially sheep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Span Worm and Canker Worm. 


Mr. Geo. Strothers of Van Wert, sent to 
me last summer a description of the appear- 
ance and habits of the span worm, as de- 


scribed by Dr. Trembley in Field Notes of | 


I had at several times during a | 


Jan. 24th. 
few years past called attention to the rav- 
ages of these, or similar insects ; and in cor- 
respondence with different persons I had 
been a good deal puzzled, at finding the 
accounts of the habits of the insects so 
diverse, while their appearance and ravages 
were apparently the same. But this mys- 


tery is now explained by the discovery that | 


we have in Ohio, (and other States) two 
distinct species of span worms, both of 


which committed serious ravages on fruit | 


and forest trees, within a few years past. 
The one which has several times been 
noticed in the Ohio Cultivator, as seen in 
this vicinity, also in several more western 
localities, differs from that described by Dr. 
Trembley, in several respects. 


averaging not quite an inch, when full 
grown; they also vary in color more than 
the other species: many being dark brown, 


others distinctly striped, while the majority | 


are light brown or grayish. But the most 


essential difference is the fact that the worms | 


Ist. The | 
worms are not so long by about one-third, | 


| and the true name of which I believe has 
| not been ascertained. 


M. B. Batenam. 


i A ee oe 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


| Northern Spy and other Apples. 


} 


I have lately been looking over the dis- 
cussions of the Western New York, Ohio 
and Illinois Pomological Meetings, and find 
nearly every one, in speaking of the tree of 
the Northern Spy, say that it needs severe 
thinning out of the branches, even when it 
comes into bearing, or otherwise the fruit is 
knotty and imperfect. Such have hereto- 
fore been my impressions, and based I sup- 
| pose on the same level of those who now 
| speak of it, viz: we have judged from trees 
growing in deep, rich loamy soil, where 
naturally the supply of food was such as to 
induce wood buds rather than fruit spurs. 
| This season past I have examined quite a 
number of trees hereabouts, growing in 
gravelly loam, and have been surprised at 
the entire change of character given to it. 
In every instance the weight of the fruit 
has caused the branches so to bend that full 
sunlight and perfect maturity of the fruit 
| has resulted; and at this time I do not be- 
lieve a dozen water shoots could be cut 
| from as many trees. 


The fruit I do not think has been quite 








descend into the ground and there undergo | a8 large as specimens I have had presented 
their transformations, (not on the tree) and | me from other sources, but it was even 
the moths do not appear until early the fol- | and more than full medium, comparatively 
lowing spring; then the females are destitute | free of imperfections, and if any thing, of 
of wings, and consequently have to craw] | better quality than when grown in its origi- 
up the trees to deposit their eggs; in these | nal locality of East Bloomfield, N. Y. 
respects, and if not in all, agreeing with the| Many of your readers will probably have 
canker worm of the Eastern States. | also read Mr. Downing’s description in the 
I shall endeavor to settle the question of | the late number of Horticulturist, of an ap- 
their identity the coming spring. I would | ple known by some as “ New York Pippin,” 
also request others who observe either spe- | by others as “Baltimore Red.” I trust they 
cies of these insects in their neighborhoods | will not confound it with the “ Baltimore ” 
the coming season, to take notice of the | as described by me, and known pretty ex- 
points of difference above described, and in- | tensively hereabouts as “Cables Gilliflow- 
form me to which species they belong. The er.” The former is a coarse fruit as com- 
one described by Dr. Trembley is evidently | pared with the latter, and far less deserving 
the same that has committed such ravages of cultivation. Yours, 
for a year or two past among the shade F, R. Exviort. 


trees about New York city and Brooklyn; Cleveland, Feb. 11, 1861. 
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Gitor’s Table. 








i What About These Times? 


Every body is asking, What will be the up- 


shot of these times? Of course nobody can 
tell exactly, as to the precise value of bank 
stocks, securities and speculations in wild lands, 
but of one thing we may be sure,—and this is 
what most interests the farmers of these still 
United States — and that is, that the grass will 


spring up when the warm days of Spring re- | 


turn, just as it always does, the cowslips will 


open their yellow blossoms, the snowy and pink | o¢ Dayton was awarded a premium for the best . 


wreaths will appear upon the orchards, the 
cattle will go forth to graze and scratch their 
backs as aforetime, the pigs will put their noses 


in the mellow soil, the lambs will skip, hop and | 
jump as happily as if the Palmetto flag had not | 


usurped the place of the Stripes and Stars, the 
the corn and potatoes will sprout and need 
hoeing, the sun, the winds and the rains will not 
secede, and our good mother earth will not dis- 


inherit her dutiful children. The cows will | 


luxuirate on fresh grass, so they will give down 


plenty milk, this will make the calves and chil- | 
dren grow, corn will continue to make good | 


pork and beef, and these will sell. The Fourth 
of July will come as usual, and all the other 
days, and these will bring their duties and re- 
wards with them, so that the world will go right 
along, and all of us will have enough to do, 
enough time to do it in, and pay for it, if we do 
it well. 

So now, good friends, do not be fooling away 
your time at the corner grocery, or any other 
place, in reading all the political trash that is 
hatched up, but just turn your attention to the 
farm, the cattle and the home. Overhaul the 
farming tools, clean up the plows, cultivators, 
harrows, etc., and give them a coat of paint; 
pitch into the wood piles, and have the fuel cut, 
split and ranked up under cover, to season. Put 
away the sleds and other winter tackle so as to 
be kept dry and safe from the tooth of the 





weather, until they are wanted for next winter 
All these and many more like labors, will 

| profitably occupy the time of our farmer friends, 

| so that they may get tired enough to sleep o’ 
nights, and not fret their gizzards about the 

| pranks of discontented politicians. 

ee 


State Board of Agriculture. 





The winter meeting of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture was held in the agricultural 
rooms of the Capitol on Wednesday February 
| 6, President Gardner in the Chair. On deferred 
premiums a diploma was awarded to Conover 
| & Smith of Dayton for carriages. 

The special premium offered by the proprietor 
of Eagle corn and cob mill, for the best essay on 
feeding corn and cob meal, etc., was awarded 
| to Prof. M. A. Mot of Columbus. 

John Reber was authorized to purchase a 
complete suite of the American Turf Register 
at a price not to exceed $100. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary was allowed $200 for office clerk 
hire for the current year. 

The committee on Fall Crops reported a pre- 
mium to 8. R. Holt of Franklin Co., for the best 
crop of orchard grass seed, being 134 bushels on 
| one acre and seven and one-third rods of land; 
| expenses and rent of land $10.23. Wm. Norris 


crop of potatoes, being 180 bushels of White 
| Sprout variety, raised on half an acre of land; 
| expense of cultivation. $5.344. 
The location of the next State Fair being in 
| order, the claims of Dayton were urged by Mr. 
Phillips, those of Cleveland by Mr. DeWitt, 
| and those of Columbus by Mr. Taylor. After 
| deliberation upon the subject, the Board, 
| Resolved, That if the citizens of Dayton shall, 
| on or before the 22d inst., secure the payment to 
the State Board of Agriculture, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Treasurer, the sum of Five Thous- 
and Dollars, one-third payable on the Ist of 
| June next, and the residue before the close of 
| the Fair, and shall furnish the use of the former 
| Fair Grounds, without charge, and the railroads 
shall grant the usual facilities, this Board will 
hold their Fair at said city, on the 10th, 11th, 
| 12th and 13th days of September next. 
| Resolved, That if Dayton does not comply, as 


| above, then the proposition from Cleveland be 
accepted. 
| A few changes were made in the premium list 
| from last year, which are principally to increase 
| the number of premiums in some classes, with- 
| out materially changing the aggregate. In 
| sweepstakes for cattle, the premium for best 
| herd was fixed at $100; 2d do. $50. Best bull 
| and five calves $60; 2d do. $40. In the class 
Saddle Horses, there were added a premium of 
| $20 for best saddle stallion, and $10 for 2d do. 
| In sweepstakes for horses, best stallions of any 
‘breed $100. Best mare $100. 


| 





| 
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In Sheep, a class of Silesians and grades was 
made to correspond to the same class in Saxons. 

In Swine, a sweepstakes of $20 for best boar 
of any age or breed, and same for any sow. 

In Poultry, second premiums of $2 were add- 
ed throughout. In Sewing Machines, the spec- 
ifications are for best machines for manufactur- 
ing purposes; best machine for family use; and 
best machine for family use, not to exceed $30 
in price. 

As Superintendents of Departments, the Board | 
were distributed as follows: Cattle, J. M. Trim- | 
ble; Horses, J. M. Millikin; Sheep, Hogs and | 
Poultry, T. C. Jones; Machinery and Imple- 
ments, Wm. DeWitt; Mechanics and Manufac- 
tures, John Reber; Farm Products, David Tay- 
lor; Fruits and Fowers, N. 8. Townshend ; Fine 
Arts, H. B. Perkins. 

Adjourned to ist of May. | 

ee 
What about the Cold? 

Our letters from the far north-west and the | 
extreme north-east, agree in reporting the winter | 
severe, both as to the degree of cold and the 
quantity of snow. A Wisconsin correspondent 
says the mercury fell below 18° below zero, on 
the first of February. | 

In New York, the Rochester papers report a | 
storm on the 7th of February, when the mer- 
cury fell to 16° below zero. The Editor of the 
Rural New Yorker says he finds many of the 
peach buds destroyed, and fears the crop will 
prove an entire failure in that section. 

In north-eastern Ohio, our observing friend J. 
M. Edwards of Mahoning Co., writes to the Reg- 
ister, of the cold snap on the 8th of February: 


The early part of the day was blustering, 
though not very cold, but in the afternoon 
the mercury fell rapidly. At night it was 
below zero, and growing colder. On Friday 
morning (8th) at daylight our thermome- 
ter noted 11° below zero. In another part 
of the town it is reported as standiug at 13° 
below. Friday was a cold day and Friday 
night was cold, but not as cold as Thursday 
night. On Saturday morning the thermome- 
ter stood at 10° above zero. It grew) 
warmer during the day, and in the afternoon 
was thawing. Sunday was a warm, pleas- 
ant, almost summer day. 

At Cleveland, F. R. Elliott writes us, since | 
the cold snap of the 8th, that in some places the | 
peach buds are all killed, and in others a few | 
buds seem to have escaped. | 

At Delaware, O., Mr. Thomson of the Gazette, 
says under date of Feb. 15: 


Peach aud other tender fruit buds have 
thus far escaped uninjured—but the mild | 








weather of the last two weeks is causing 
them to develop to the extent that will 
render their destruction almost certain in 
case af a sudden snap of cold weather such 
as in this climate we are exceedingly liable 
to experience during the months of March 
and April. 
At Painesville, the Telegraph says : 


So sudden and so great was the change in 
the weather on Thursday night of last week, 
that the peaches, so Mr. K. E. A. Bell in- 
‘orms us, are nearly killed. He says that 
the cherries, a most unusual circumstance 
for this season of the year, are also mostly 
killed. Both of these fruits can endure 
severe cold (some say the temperature was 
as low as 6° and others as low as 8° below 
zero,) when it comes on more gradual. 
Saturday the weather was some milder and 


Sunday, as all will recollect, was mild and 


pleasant. 
ee ee ne 


Society MoveMENTs.—The agricultural so- 


| cieties are already in active preparation for the 
| season’s operations, and seem very properly de- 


termined to go right ahead and save the Union 
another year, in their peculiar and effective way. 
Send us complete lists of all officers for 1861, 
with their post office address. We desire to 
make a full record of all such. 


Tue ILurors State Farr for 1861, is to be 
held at Chicago, on the 9th to 14th days of 


| Sept., which threatens to be a tremendous affair. 


For particulars apply to Geo. W. Gage of the 
Tremont House, Chicago, where they took 
seventy-five cents out of us once, for a piece of 
bread and butter. 


Tue Kentucky Srarte Farr for this year, is 
located at Louisville, to be held on the 17th to 
21st of Sept. 

Tue Iowa Stare Farr for 1861 is to be held 
at Iowa City, on the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th 
days of September. 


ConnEcTICUT.—From the tenor of an editor- 
ial in the Homestead, we infer that it is doubtful 
whether the Connecticut Agricultural Society, 
will hold a fair this year. The Society is out of 


| pocket, from former years, and the Legislature 


is slow to make appropriations, without which 
it seems unsafe to attempt an exhibition. 


CiaRK Co.—Secretary Warder informs us 
that the Clark Co. Ag. Soc. have fixed upon the 
first four days of October next, as the time for 
holding their fair. 


AsuTaBuLaA Co.—A note from Secretary 
Bushnell, informs us that the Ashtabula County 
Board of Agriculture, have designated the 4th, 
5th and 6th days of Sept., for their next fair. 
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Home Department, 
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“Any copy on housekeeping matters?” asks | 
the CoL. 

Not one scrap. We have been looking over 
exchanges for a week, and have not found a 
new or original article. What is the matter 
with our housekeepers? Are they asleep or 
gone on a long journey? or do they have to | 
work too hard, and find no time to tell us of the 
wonderful operations of home ? 

Mayhap some that might, will not, because 
housekeeping is growing unfashionable. It is 
termed “drudgery,” and turned aside from as if 
any and all other employments were more re- 
spectable. That is the reason so many of our 


housewives become drudges—nothing more or | 


less than drudges. Is it because those who 
have little to do will not help them do their 


overwork? “Ah, me!” cries Mrs, Peters, “there | 


are many things I might write about; but I 
have to get three meals a day these short days, 
and send all the children to school, and then 
comes washing day, ironing day, baking day, 
and mending day ; and somebody drops in, or 
some one is sick, and so the week goes by, and 
I have not an hour to call my own.” 


“ Now my dear Mrs. Peters, this is all wrong. | 
Don’t you see it is? Your farm is paid for, | 
your husband is not in debt, or if he is a little, | 


he can better afford to pay a girl for you, than 


to let the mother of his children wear out in | 


this way.” 

“No girls to be had, and good for nothing 
when you get them. Girls hate the kitchen as 
bad as you do, and you don’t blame them. 
You would not work if you could help it your- 
self.” 

Now, let me tell you just what I think: It is 
just such expressions from our wives and moth- 
ers that have sunk the labor of the housekeeper | 
into such disrepute. Now, try the the experi- | 
ment. Go to your neighbor, Mrs. Smith. She 


| has four girls, who have little or nothing to do 

and are really hunting up wants, cutting good 

calico into a thousand pieces, and sewing them 
| together again, and such like labors. Go tell 
| one of them you will give her two dollars a 

| week and her board to comeand help you. Tell 
| her too, that she shall have a home,.and when 
| her work is done, sit with the family, and have 
a leisure hour as her brother does, who lives 
with you, to read or play; that she shall be re- 
| spected and well treated, precisely as you would 
| have your own daughter respected and well 
| treated. Will she not come, think you? Would 
| your husband not rather pay two dollars a week 
| than to hear your sighs and groans morning, 
| noon, and night ?—sighs and groans that come 
| from real, not imaginary aches and pains, which 
| are the result of too much labor and care. 

The mother of a family should have hours of 
| leisure, hours to think and plan, to lay out her 
work, to systematize all the duties that must fall 
upon her. 

If Lucy Smith should consent to come and 

work for you, work with her; teach her your 
way; kindly say to her, as your husband does to 
John, “I wish to have my work done thus and 
| so.” Do not throw upon her all you have been 
in the habit of doing yourself; she cannot pos- 

sibly do it all. Help her and appreciate what 
| she does do, and if she should get through her 
task and have time to sit still a little while, do 
not hunt up something to keep her going every 
moment. 

Give us your thoughts about these, mothers, 
for there is a greater demand for knowledge on 
these subjects than for new recipes for sponge 
cake, or mince pies, for roasts, bakes or stews. 

Our housekeepers, if wives and mothers, work 
| too hard, especially upon farms. Our girls, es- 
pecially of the laboring class, need this work, 
need to earn for themselves, need to learn habits 
of industry, to be disciplined in the home house- 
hold, ere they have homes and households of 
their own. Is there no way to make these two 
needs meet and answer to each other? 

Who will tell us? 


| 
| 
| 


} 


+ 

Save the Apples.— Possibly it may come 
to pass that a frost may destroy the straw- 
berries and cut off the pie plant, and the 
blackberries and raspberries may conclude 
that doing their prettiest for years in suc- 
cession, is more than ought to be asked of 
| them ; what then? let us be prepared for 
| any such emergency and make sure of some- 
thing fresh and good, for May and June. 
The farmers complain that their apples are 
‘not keeping well. Pare them nicely and 
stew them in a little water carefully,—can 
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them as you do peaches in the fall; you may | 
then have green apple pies and tarts until | 
the Brackens, Gennettings and Chandlers | 
come again. We do not knowof any thing 


that pays better. F. D. @. 
i 
Women and Agriculture. 

We hear a great deal said in these days about 
the sphere of women, and not unfrequently | 
some would-be-wise theorist tells us that wo- | 
man was never intended by God or nature for 
an out-door life. Her sphere is in the home, and 
80 forth,.to the end of all that chapter of senti- | 
mentality. 

Now we have not the least wish to take wo- 
men out of the home, or destroy the beautiful 
relations of harmony, that should exist within 
its borders. But we do wish to look at this 
matter without having the distorting cobwebs of | 
conventionalism hanging between us and the 
truth. Home is the appropriate sphere of wo- 
man, but do not the garden, the barn yard, the 
field, the forest, the hill-side, all belong to the 
home? If we hunt for testimony as to what | 
God and nature intended, we think we shall find 
it all on the side of out-door employments for | 
women. 

God put the first woman into a garden as a 
help-meet for man: of course as his work was 
among the plants of that beatiful and happy 
Eden, it was Eve’s business to help him. We 
do not find one word upon record of her being 
shut in-doors with an air tight stove and listed 
windows. Sarai seems to have made long 
journeys and pilgrimages with her lord in the 
open air, and Rebecca is introduced to us draw- , 
ing water at the well, and giving drink not only 
to the servants of Abraham, but to his camels 
also, Rachel kept her father’s sheep, and Ruth, | 
the beautiful and faithful, gloried in the fields. 

Solomon said of the virtuous woman: Her 
price is above rubies. 

She seeketh wool and flax and worketh will- | 
ingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchant’s ship: she bringeth 
her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night and giveth | 


meat to her household and a portion to her | 
maidens. 

She considereth a field and buyeth it, and with 
the fruit of her own hands she planteth a vine- | 
yard. | 

She girdeth her loins with strength and | 
strengtheneth her arms, 

We will not continue the quotations but refer | 
our readers to the last chapter of Proverbs, and | 
particularly to the last verse. 

Through all history we find women of all | 


nations engaged in part, in agriculture. The 
Spartan mothers tilled the soil while the fathers 
won the honors on the battle field. In England 
and France, where there is said to be the highest 
culture and refinement, there is far more atten- 
tion paid to out-door labor by women than in 
the United States. One fact is every where 
patent, that where women do live in the open 
air, either to perform labor, or enjoy sport, there 
is a hardier race of both men and women, than 
where they confine themselves to the house. 

No woman need desert one necessary home 
care, by mingling horticulture or agriculture 
with her daily labors. Drop off the unneces- 
sary in-door work, and use the time thus gained 
for the out-door duty. It will soon give so 
much additional health and vigor, that even the 
in-door toil. will seem much less. Feeble and 
delicate persons must of course make small 
efforts in the beginning, that the end may be an 
entire success, 

a 


Washing Fluids. 


If there is any one thing I pride myself 
upon in the housekeeping line, it is being 
able, to do a big washing with little trouble, 
and while articles innumerable are appear- 
ing in the papers on that weekly important 
subject, I would add my mite to ease the 
common lot. 


Washing is hard work at best, but the la- 


bor may be much lessened by always put 


ting the clothes in soak over night, in cool 
rain water. Wring them in the morning 
and prepare them for rubbing; put a table- 


spoonful of pulverized borax into your hot 


water, immerse the clothes and let them re- 
main half an hour, then rub them upon the 
washboard. If you have girls or boys that 


_ have leisure, a pounding barrel is a great 


advantage, or even a husband may give a 


| turn, if he has nothing else to do. Rub or 


pound thoroughly, and you need not boil 


your common white clothes. They must be 
| very thoroughly rinsed also. 


The people of the tropics never boil 
clothes, and they are capital washers. If 
our lady friends think borax too expensive, 
we will give them a cheaper rule next week, 
but we would advise them to count the cost 
of time, toil, fire wood, soap, etc., before 
they cry out against this excellent and safe 
article for easing their labor. Half the soap 
will be saved, and with one half the labor. 
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It is equally good for colored clothes and | rich and gorgeous, but to be so, and in good 
flannels, and makes fine muslins as white as | taste, they will require every article of fur- 


new, with little or no rubbing. F. D. G. niture in the room to be in the same style— 
—~—t e+e 


- oan | carpets, curtains, cornice, chairs, chandeliers 
Saleratus and Buckwheat Cakes. 


and all, must put on the hues corresponding 


n° frames on the wall. If we c ‘ 
What a world of: trouble there is about * the fra es * we can afford 
it, and have pictures to match, all well; but 


saleratus just now: one would think that| . : . 
all the troubles flesh is heir to, come from | if we cannot, let us have something prettier 
wood ashes,—guess -there’s some mistake. | and more rural, and the pleasure of making 
Nevertheless, for the sake of those whose | ’ —- 7 : . 
consciences are pricked upon the subject, | Some of the most curious things of this 
we will give our way of making buckwheat kind which I have met in my travels were 
cakes without the dangerous article. Use | frames made of the seeds of the farm and 
if possible a good stone jar, a little deeper | garden. The white seeds of the pumpkin, 
than it is broad, take two quarts-of water, a | golden kernels of corn, different pits of mel- 
little more than milk warm, a small teaspoon | °?* apple seeds, peach pits, white, red and 
even full of salt and one half pint of good | spotted beans, wheat and om, buckwheat 
hop yeast ; stir in your buckwheat flour till | and broom corn, were so curiously and inge- 
you have a batter thick enough to bake ; by | niously blended so as - make leaves and 
this time the cold meal has cooled the’tem-| #0Wers: scallops and points, and when var- 
perature of the water till it is just right. nished, surrounding the calm, quiet faces of 
Now add your yeast and stir it well; set it | & good old farmer and his wife who had 
before your best fire, or under your warm- | tilled the soil and raised the seeds, were 
est stove, (covered well,) and if your yeast | wonderfully attractive. 
is worth a hop, the batter will be all right} Another one nearly equal, though not 80 
for the griddle in the morning. bright, was of nuts, beginning the outer row 
N. B.—Leave a pint of batter in the jar or band of the frame with a row of butter- 
for next time, but don’t—unless you want | DUts split in the center, and turned the flat 
to return to soda and saleratus—put any | side to the frame, walnuts, hickory nuts, chest- 


milk in buckwheat cakes. F. D. G. | nuts, hazel nuts, all varieties of acorns and 
ee buckeyes were mingled, and the edge next 
Home Made Ornaments. | the picture beaded with a row of well as- 


sorted chinquipins. These too were well 
Now is the time, girls, to be gathering | varnished, and almost cheated one into the 
your lichens (or mosses) for picture frames. | jdea of exquisitely carved nuts in mahoga- 
They are never more beautiful than in the | ny, and were scarcely less beautiful than 
winter or early spring. Look about you as! shells. We have some very handsome 
you go through the sugar camp, or search | frames covered with pebbles from the 
the sunny nooks for wild flowers; you will | brooks, and the seeds of flowers; and ex- 
be astonished at the variety you will find. | quisite boquets may be formed of these same 
I gathered from a load of wood, the other | materials. 
day, eight specimens of green and grey | These hints may be considered another 
moss, which, when I can get time to blend | lesson in making home beautiful. ¥.D.G. 


them together, will make something pretty ee ee ee 


I assure you. Rice Cakes.—While visiting the West 

I visited Mrs. Bateham a few days since, | India Islands, I became very fond of rice, 
and feasted my eyes upon her varied handi- | cooked after this fashion: They boil the 
work. Her frames of leaves and of lichens | rice in the usual manner and let it cool, 
are very beautiful, and gave to her room an | then add a little water or milk to it, making 
air of grace which no hanging of gilt or| it about the consistency of common buck- 
mahogany could do. The latter may be! wheat cakes. Add to this a little salt and 
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a handful of flour, and bake on a griddle as 

you would batter cakes and buckwheat. An 

egg will help some, by making them bake 

quicker. Try it, housekeepers; I think you 

will find it xn excellent dish. Any dyspep- 

tic can eat these rice cakes. F. D. G. 
—~+ + 


For the Vhio Cultivator. 
A Mother’s Thought. 





BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Silent and lone, silent and lone. 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone, 
That used to be playing about my knee, 
With their noisy mirth, and boisterous glee? 
Who littered the carpets, and misplaced the chairs, 
And scattered their play-things all unawares ; 
Who called for their suppers with eager shout, 
And while they were getting, ran in and out ; 
Who kept all the apples and nuts from spoiling, 
And never saved jackets or pants from soiling ; 
Had ever a want, and ever a will 
That added a care to my heart, until 
I sometimes sighed for the time to come, 
When they’d all be big, and go out from home. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone! 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone ? 
There’s no little faces to wash to-night, 
No little troubles for mother to right, 
No little blue eyes to be sung to sleep, 
No little playthings to put up to keep, 
No little garments to be hung on the-rack, 
No little tales to tell, no nuts to crack, 
No little trundle-bed, brim full of rolick, 
Calling for mamma to settle the frolic, 
No little soft lips to press me with kisses— 
(Oh! such a sad, bonely evening as this is!) 
No little voices to shout with delight: 
“Good night, dear mamma, good night, good night.” 
Silent the house is; no little ones here, 
To startle a smile or to chase back a tear. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
It seemeth but yesterday, since they were young ; 


Now they’re all scattered, the world’s paths among, | 


Out where the great rolling trade-stream is flowing ; 

Out where new firesides with love-lights are glow- 
ing ; 

Out where the graves of their life-hopes are sleeping, 

Not to be coinforted—weeping, still weeping ; 

Out where the high hills of science are blending 

Up ’mid the cloud-rifts —up, up, still ascending ; 

Seeking the sunshine that rests on the mountain, 

Drinking and thirsting still, still at the fountain ; 

Out in life’s thorough-fares all of them moiling ; 

Out in the wide, wide world, striving and toiling. 

Little ones, loving ones, playful ones, all, 

That went when I bade, and came at my call, 

Have ye deserted me? Will ye not come, 

Back to your mother’s arms—back to the Home ? 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
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| Useless my cry is. Why do I complain ? 

| They'll be my little ones never again ! 

| Can the great oaks to the acorns return ? 
The broad rolling stream flow back to the byrne ? 

| The mother call childhood again to her knee, 
That in manhood went forth, the strong and the 

free? 

Nay! nay! no true mother would ask for them back, 
Her work nobly done, their firm tramp on life’s track 
Will come like an organ note, lofty and clear, 

| To lift up her soul and her spirit to cheer! 
And tho’ her tears fall, when she’s silent and lone, 


She’ll know it is best they are scattered and gone! 
| 
Silent and lone! silent and lone! 


| Thy will, O, Father! not my will be done! 
—> +> + 
Written for Field Notes. 


| 
| My New Feather Bed. 
| —_—_— 


| There it stands, puffing like an obese al- 
| derman! my new feather bed nrade up for 
‘the first time! Now aint that nice! A 
| mine, and it did’nt cost me a cent either. 
| Just came to me as silently as snow flakes 
| come to the ground; and I, at the age of— 
| of—well, that’s nothing to do with it, am at 
| last the sole possessor of a bran new feather 
| bed! I hate mysticism, and will tell you 
| how I got it. 

| When I commenced keeping house for 
| Papa, six years ago, and commenced pick- 
| ing chickens, I thought I would save the 
| nicest feathers for cushions and for children’s 
| pillows, but they accumulated so fast I had 
| more than I wanted, and I asked Papa how 
| they would do for beds. 

| “Yer grandmother never permitted a 
| feather to go to loss ;” was his reply. 

| Both mother and stepmother before me, 
had thought the saving of chicken feathers 
| too small a business to bother with. But 
| “yer grandmother”—that was good authority, 
| so I saved all, turkey, duck, and even part- 
| ridge. Each little picking was spread in a 
| wide basket and hung up to dry, then care- 
| fully emptied into a sack and put away. 

And this glad morning shows me the re- 
sult, a new feather bed, all my own! 

I would just say to your correspondent, 
Uncie Ben, that I am not in the matri- 
monial market with my new side-saddle, 
milch cow and bureau in prospective—but 
I want other Cultivator girls should learn 
how to make new beds of their own. 

P. S. I forgot to say that I added a few 
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pounds of new goose feathers to my chicken | Baby Worrying. 
feathers. eee 
P. P. S. The bed still puffs! it is an| Do look at that little roll in that woman’s 
extraordinary bed. Rosexza. _| lap, it looks like an armful of flannels, jaco- 
$02 nets, lace and embroidery ; in the centre, 
The Steam Cooker—Something New. | banded and pinched and pinned and cramp- 
ed, is a little bit of human flesh called a 
baby. What are they doing with the poor 
little thing? Doing with it! talking and 
nursing it to death, just as fast as they can. 
It is only two weeks old, yet the old nurse 
has pulled its little head up out of the 
smothering enfoldings, and is looking down 
into its little blinking eyes and talking to it 
like the clatter of a printing press; she 
shakes it, tickles it, whistles, clucks, hums, 
| sings, hisses and clatters into the face and 
| eyes of the little thing, as if it could think 
and answer thought; she excites it, it grows 
uneasy, and the more she sings, clucks, trots, 
rocks, shales and excites the already excit- 
ed and excitable little victim the more it 
won’t be quiet; the more she tries the more 
it wont be comforted, and the more it wont 
be comforted the more she tries. 
Aunt Nabbie thinks it has the colic, 
mamma gets frantic in the bed, Susie runs 


A few months since ce I was most hospita- 
bly entertained by some kind friends in| 
Wheaton, Ill., by the name of Horton. The 
tea was admirably served, and as I took a | 
slice of the snowy bread, my host inquired 
whether I had ever seen the like. It was 
nearly without crust. Then there was a | 
plate of brown bread, unsurpassed in its | 
wholesome flavor, reminding me of those 
flavors that we retain on our palate from the 
days of our childhood to old age. 

After duly eating and praising, I inquired 
for the modus operandi, and was shown a 
newly invented, and of course patented tin 
oven, heated to the cooking point by steam. 
It is so arranged that by pouring boiling 
water into the reservoir, and setting it upon 
the top of the stove, (it can be used on any 
stove on which you could set a boiler of 
common dimensions, a dining room stove or 
rtm “fem i hater ie . | for paregoric, Batemen’s drops or Godfrey's 
Sticissh man Vie Mik dl Nedeel bread el | cordial. The ‘mother insists it is pins, while 

a , | the nurse is equally sure it is that one swal- 
cooked onions at the same time, and the fla- low of cold water’she drank day before 
vor of the latter was not in the least com-| ant as pe ae as * 
municated to the former. If by means of ee bal ease sine 4 
this cheap apparatus, the days of brown ee 7 ne m1 “ “. ose nat Seen - ' 
bread might be in part restored, we might | von oe rT Ht M a “i ~ " ” a 
regard this as one of the most useful inven- | ers oi sai + ite +o sole way 
tions of theage. When you see this adver- | ee eee ’ wy — 
tised, you may be sure it is no humbug. _| After a half hour, in which three or four 

H. M.T.C. | broken cat naps have been taken, it is up 
| again, and a new series of torture is begun. 


: It must see, it must hear, it must be jumped 
fear nor hope, neither trouble nor glory, and up and down, till at last it is rendered so 
blessings on him who invented sleep, and = . ‘ 
the wanils ak collin lates thoughts ; sensitive, so nervous and excitable that it 
the food that appeases hunger; the drink requires the energies of one and sometimes 
that quenches thirst; the fire that warms | two to take care of it, and then “it worries 
cold; the cold that moderates heat; and the life out of them.” 
lastly, the general coin that purthases all 
things; balance and weight that make the | 





Sleep.— When I am asleep T have neither 


All a mistake! you have pretty nearly 


shepherd equal to the king, and the simple worried the life out of baby, and its cries 
se the wise.—Santhe Pensa. and plaints are but the result of the torture 
ace ter eave | you inflict. The first three months of a 

Tue Arab’s tent is small, but he has sun-  babe’s life, should be the most quiet possible. 
rise for his front door. | Its brain should be kept inactive, it should 
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sleep and grow, undisturbed by noise and | 
confusion. I have no doubt many a sweet | 
child is put into its shroud by baby talk and 
baby handling. 
oe 
‘T's Too Busy.” 

“Will Fannie bring grandma her spool?” 

“No, no, g’am’ma, I’s too busy.” 

“Qh, please, darling, pick up grandma’s 
spool.” 

“ G’am’ma, ou mustn’t tease so, I’s too 
busy, I say!” 

“ And what is my pet so busy about?” I 
asked, without looking up. 

“ Knitting g’am’ma’s ’tockin’.” 

I looked up; and what do you think 
those rosy-tipped fingers were doing, that 
were too busy to pause to pick up 
grandma’s spool? She was trying to act | 
the little woman, and had pulled all the 
needles out of my work, and was raveling 
down my knitting as fast as possible. If 
her curly pate thought at all, she was most 
likely discussing the old saying, that it is a 
poor rule that won’t work both ways, and 
had concluded that if the yarn slipped | 
through her pretty fingers, she was knitting | 
just as fast as grandma. | 

There are a great many people in this | 
world, like our pet, so busy doing saischief | 
that they have no time for any one useful 
thing. That young man is too busy to stay 
at home and read to his mother, while she 
darns his socks, or puts the buttons on his 
pants. 

“ Moiher, I’m too busy,” is his answer, 
and away he goes to unravel at the club- 
room or dram shop all the good counsel she 
has been knitting up for him for years. 

“Help me do up the work,” says the 
weary mother to the gay young girl. 

“Tm too busy,” she replies, and flies 
away to her embroidery or novels or idle fol- 
lies. How she ravels out the best work of 
life! She is too busy doing mischief to her 
nerves ,and muscles by idleness, too busy 
vitiating her mind by improper intellectual 
food. 


F. D. G. 





Oh! these raveled threads, who shall 
knit them up again ! Aunt Fanny. 
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Dressing for Church. 


Tt is stated that the latest “fashion” an- 
nounced from Europe is that of dressing 
very plainly when going to church. Some 
of the ladies of the first circle go up to 
worship in plain calico. It is thus sought to 
encourage the attendance of the poor who 
have hitherto withheld their presence for 
lack of “ Sunday clothes.”— xr. 

Oh! for the time when sensible women 
will follow this fashion. Go to church in 
plain calico, and pray why not? Do we go 
to church to show God our best clothes ? 
“Of course not;” you reply. Do we go to 
church to show our neighbors the fashions ? 
“Oh no!” you repel that charge with 
scorn; then why not go plainly and neatly 
dressed, exactly as you are to take your 
tea when your common work is done ? 

We have known very pious ladies to dress 





| especially for church in the morning, ehange 


to help get dinner, re-redress for church, 
after dinner change to get supper and re- 
dress for evening service. How can such 
an one answer the injunction — Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy ! 


F. D. G. 


~~ +e 
Nora McCarty. 





BY T. B. ALDRICH. 





2 

Nora is pretty, 

Nora is witty, 
Witty and pretty as pretty can be! 

She’s the completest 

Of girls, and the neatest, 

The brightest and sweetest: 
But she’s not for me! 

Mavourneen. 


Il, 

Nora, be still you, 

Nora, why will you 
Be witty and pretty as pretty can be, 

So strong and so slender, 

So haughty and tender, 

So sweet in your splendor— 
And yet not for me? 

Mavourneen. [ Knickerbocker, 

== +» + 
WHATEVER you do, do it willingly. A 

boy that is whipped at school never learns 
his lessons well. A man that is compelled 
to work cares not how badly it is performed. 
He who pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips 
up his sleeves in earnest, and sings while 
he works, is the man for us. 
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New York Cattle Market: 


The New York Cattle Market last week was of such an 
unsatisfactory and mixed up character, that we withheld 
quotatious. The market closed a trifle better than it 
opened, but that was not any way good, and it is doubtful 
whether there can be much improvement until the spring 
opens. Western drovers are taking forward an excellent 
quality of beef, such as the N. Y. markets seldom ever 
saw before through a winter season, but it is a constant 
and desperate struggle to keep prices up to a renumera- 
tive point. With the high price of labor and material at 
home, it seems impossible to obtain margin for shipment 
and sale, so as to leave any thing for the drover. The 
farmer who raises and feeds his own, has the best of the 
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| bargain. The sheep business, for mutton purposes, is as- 
| suming a great importance, and being of a more manag- 
able kind of traffic than that of heavy cattle, should at- 
| tract more attention than it now receives from our farm- 
ers. 
The Tribune Reporter says: The top prices were 9@ 
| O¢c. P tb, net, for the choice of the good droves, though 
a few very extra fine bullocks sold at 10c., and one small 
lot at lle. But there were any number of good, fair, 
smooth Western steers to be had at 8c. or less, a pound, 
for the net weight of their beef, and thinish steers, and 
| rough, though fat oxen, could be had for the asking at 7c. 
By TELEGRAPH —Wednesday Evening, Feb. 20.—Cattle 
Receipts, 3,800. Beef depressed and inactive. Sales at 
5%4 to 8\c for fair to prime, extra 9%, average 7 to 73s. 
Sheep and Lambs lower and in good demand; receipts 
8,000. Swine lower and dull; receipts 6,500; prices 4% 
to 5%. 





New York Market. 


Flour—Receipts 2,940 bbls. Market 5c. better and a 
moderate demand; $5.20@5.25 for superfine Western ; 
| $5.35°@5.55 for common to medium extra Western, and 
| $5 50:2 5.60 for good shipping brands Round Hoop Ohio. 

Wheat—$1 40@1.50 for white Western. 

Rye—Steady at 66.@70c. 

Barley—Firm ; sales 6,000 bushels C. W. at 80c. 

Corn—Receipts 9,641 bushels. Market firmer, with a 
moderate extra demand ; sales 60,000 bushels at 67@69e. 
for old mixed Western in store and delived 62@64% for 
new do at Railroad depot and delivered. 

Oats—Steady at 36(@37 %c. for Western, Canadian, and 
State. 

Pork—Quiet and firm for mess ; sales 150 bbis. at $15.25 
for mess, and $13 for prime. 

Lard—Dull and heavy ; sales 600 bbls. at 94410c. 

Butter—10@14c. for Ohio. and 14@19c. for State. 

Cheese—Steady at 94 @10c. 


Cincinnati Market. 


} February 20th. 


Flour—The demand is better, but prices are not higher, 
Sales of 2,500 bbls. at $4.50@4 60 for superfine. 

Groceries—Sugar steady and in fair demand at full pri- 
ces; sales of 200 hhds at5%@7c. Coffee firm at 13\%@ 
12%c. Molasses is held at 35c , and is selling at this rate 
| in the large way. 

Wheat—Firm and in good demand at $1 for prime red, 
and $1 05@1 08 for prime white. The receipts are light. 

Oats—In good demand at 27c., in bulk, but they are gen- 
erally held at 28c. 

Rye—Unchanged and dull. We quote prime at 58@59c. 

Corn—Ear in moderate demand at 30(@33c. at the up- 
per and lower depots. Shelled remains dull and nominal 
at 33@35c., for mixed and white, in bulk. Sales of 1,600 
bushels ear at Canal 33c. 

Barley—There is a fair demand for the prime grades, but 
| inferior grades are not wanted, we quote prime fall at 70c.; 

rime Western spring at 58@60c., and Canada spring at 

0@75c.; sales of 720 bushels prime fali at 70c. 
Hay—Remains dull a $11@12 per ton for prime timothy, 
| and $6/@8 for common in bales, on arrival. 
Apples—The supply is light, with a good demand and a 
firm market, at $1.75@2.25 per bbl. for northern. 

Cheese—The market is steady and in moderate demand 
at 8@c. for Western Reserve ; 9c. for Hamburg, and 10%e 
for English dairy. Sales of 159 boxes Western Reserve 
at 8c. ; 50 do English dairy at 10}c. 

Butter—The demand continues limited except for choice 
qualities, of which there is but a light supply. We quote 
prime roll at 12@13c., and common at 8@10c. Choice 
commands l4c. 

Seeds—Clover continues dull, but without change in 
price ; we quote it at $425@4,40. Sales of 73 bbis. at 
4.40, 82 sacks at $4.25. Timothy is in good demand, and 
holders are asking an advance of 10c. per bush. ; 100 bush. 
sold at $2 85 

Potatoes—A continued good demand both for export 
and from the local trade, and the market is firm at $1.30@ 
1.40 per. bbl., for prime Neshannocks, the stock is about 
exhausted. 


Cleveland Market. 

Wheat—Quiet. No sales reported. . 

Corn—Remains quiet at 38c. 

Oats—Are dull at 24c. 

Barley—Prime quality sells at 60c. 

Seeds—Sales 100 bush. Clover at $4.12@, and 40 bush. 
do at $4 00. 

Eggs—-Quiet at 10c. 

Butter—Smali sales at 10@I11c for central. 

















